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THE FUTURE OF THE DOCTORAL DEGREE 


By Professor CHRISTIAN A. RUCKMICK 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


ONE of the most eminent psychologists 
was in the habit of telling his graduate 
students that they should not fail to ad- 
dress a newly arrived doctorate student 
with the appropriate title of ‘‘Dr. So and 
So.’’ He was most meticulous about this 
form of salutation himself. A graduate 
student who has achieved this degree is, of 
course, sensitive to the newly won distine- 
tion and quite rightly so. It has been re- 
cently announced that twenty-three out of 
every thousand girls and boys of an eligi- 
ble age go to college; the doctorate stu- 
dents, therefore, form a still more re- 
stricted and privileged class. <A _ large 
insurance company not long ago estimated 


the value of a _ college education at 
$100,000. Such evaluations, of course, 


have no actual foundation in fact, but the 
analogous question might also be asked, in 
view of this estimate of a college education 
what is the value of the doctorate degree? 
This is difficult to answer, of course, when 
the times are economically and politically 
out of joint. Strange things may happen. 
A young lady, who had just received her 
baccalaureate degree, remarked that before 
she had obtained it she had a very good 
remunerative position as a school super- 
visor but no degree; now she had the de- 
gree but no job! One of my colleagues 
recently told me that a graduate student 


of his was at the present moment selling 
newspapers in the streets of Iowa City. 
Deplorable as the situation is now, one 
must look to the future for better condi- 
tions for our collegiate and graduate crop 
of students. Even then certain very 
pointed questions arise, however, concern- 
ing the future or the fate of our students 
with advanced degrees. 

Those who, like the writer, are primarily 
eoneerned with graduate work, are won- 
dering now what we shall do with our 
graduate students whom we are procreat- 
ing so prolifically in the last few years. 
Not that there is any responsibility of ours 
specifically to find positions in the aca- 
demie world or elsewhere for our brain- 
children—‘‘to see them married off well,’’ 
as the expression goes in the parental jar- 
gon—but no teacher can be entirely disin- 
terested in the future welfare of any one 
whose intellectual development he has 
guided for three years or less and with 
whom he has matured a reasonable piece of 
research. Stated positively, it has been 
claimed for a long time that one of the 
largest compensations which the teacher 
receives is the vicarious enjoyment of the 
good fortune of successive generations of 
students. 

On this problem, more than any other, 
the writer has recently been questioned 
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during a tour of the midwestern and far 
western universities and colleges. More 
often than not there was even an expres- 
sion of alarm in the face of the questioner. 
A well-known psychologist in his corre- 
spondence has recently suggested a_five- 
year moratorium doctorate 
But this sort of a plan would merely be a 
breathing pause and would not funda- 


on degrees. 
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uation before the economic depression 
started that our over-supply of candidates 
is not principally due to any temporary 
shrinking of the market. Was it Amos 
who said to Andy, ‘‘Ain’t it too bad that 
hard times had to come just in the middle 
of the depression?’’ We might say, “‘It is 
just too bad that the economic depression 
had to come just at the time when we were 


NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED BY TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITIES IN 1918 AND 1928 WITH PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASE FOR THE PERIOD! 








Graduate degrees 





University _Master of Arts 


1918 1928 Percent- 
age gain 

California 95 215  ~=«:126 
Chicago 201 472 135 
Columbia 590 2130 261 
Cornel ...... $3 91 296 
Harvard 76 279 267 
Illinois 52 150 188 
Indiana 27 116 330 
Iowa 26 159 512 
Johns Hopkins 3 21 62 
Michigan 64 295 361 
Minnesota 32 58 81 
Missouri 41 176 329 
Nebraska 12 94 683 
Northwestern 19 126 563 
Ohio State BS 151 33 
Pennsylvania 76 202 166 
Princeton 26 79 204 
Stanford . Dd. 170 233 
Texas 27 167 518 
Wisconsin 74 278 276 
Yale 10 51 410 

Total . 1570 5480 349 








* Loss indicated by ee 
mentally settle the entire situation. In the 
meantime it would sound the death-knell 
to many professorships in the country. 
Perhaps it would serve to trim out rather 
ruthlessly some dead or dying material 
and on the upsweep of the economic curve 
thus create more positions for our suffer- 
ing doctoral candidates. But the writer is 
convinced from the appearance of the sit- 
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1918 192g Percent- 4933 399g Percent: 

age gain age gain 

12 18 300 18 64 255 _ 
77 188 144 
12 124 933 83 136 63 
22 84 282 33 102 209 
6 53 783 46 88 91 
33 103 112 33 50 152 
1 4 300 4 15 275 
4 57-1325 10 55 450 
15 17 13 3 3 = 3 
36 104 189 13 77 192 
0 72 700 11 45 309 
0 8 7 5 — 28* 
1 21 2000 2 5 150 

3 45 1400 13 
11 71 545 6 67 1016 
38 3700 31 43 39 
14 23 64 
6 37 517 
7 4 

51 110 255 24 O4 292 
7 58 728 21 60 186 
215 1024 476 470 1207 250 





already piling up our over-supply of doc- 
torate candidates!’’ Of course, so many 
men of mature training beyond the doc- 
torate are now temporarily out of work 
that the beginning student with the doc- 
torate has a relatively hard time of it in 
the competition. 

These generalizations will be borne out 
if we glance for a moment at the rapid in- 
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erease of the number of advanced degrees 
conferred by some of the larger universi- 
ties of this country during the decade pre- 
ceding the onset of the depression. 

Further light may be thrown on this 
situation by the output of advanced de- 
grees over several decades from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, which may be considered 
representative of the larger universities of 
the land. 
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NuMBER OF ADVANCED DEGREES GRANTED BY THE 
GRADUATE COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Iowa, 1900-19301 
Master’s de- 


gree —--—; total no. for the 3 decades = 2,384 
Doctorate de- 

gree weiees ce ce 6é cc 66 ce — 490 
Total no. ad- 

advanced 

degrees —; ce 6é 6é ce 66 cé = 2,874 


The output of doctorates in psychology 
in the United States for the decade 1920- 


1 Rearranged from Tables VII B and VIII in 
‘‘The Graduate College in the State University of 
Iowa: A Review and a Forecast,’’? by C. E. 
Seashore. [Trends in Graduate Work, Univ. of 
Ia. Stud., New Series, No. 194, Jan. 1, 1931, No. 
33, pp. 43, 44.] 
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30 tells a similar story. The following 
array may not be absolutely complete or 
correct, but the totals, even if slightly 
modified, again show the trend: 

URoe 

110° 
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90 * 
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To ¢ 

60 ° 


50 - 


we ° 
oOo, e e . - . 
1920 ‘at "22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 
ACADEMIC 
Fig. 2 
NUMBER OF DOCTORATE DEGREES IN PSYCHOLOGY 

IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-302 

Percentage of increase for the decade = 244 per cent. 
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YEARS 


All these figures are derived from data 
pertaining to the period before the depres- 
sion got into full swing and, therefore, 
indicate the rapid increase in the supply 
of those equipped with advanced degrees, 
especially of the doctorate rank. Since 
the economie conditions changed for the 
worse, the production of doctorate material 
continued its momentum, which led to the 
present deplorable circumstances faced by 
many of our graduate students. But this 
is a temporary concern and when we re- 
turn to normal conditions there is every 
reason to believe that there will still be an 
over-supply and on account of several 
causes : 

(1) The process of developing doctor- 


2Compiled from information furnished by the 
National Research Council, Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology, on the basis of data collected 
by the Research Information Service. 
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ates follows something like the ratio of 
reproduction considered from the biologi- 
eal angle. Many doctorates who are sent 
out tend to reproduce their kind as the 
The result is a propagation 
approaching a geometrical ratio. This 
sort of development, of course, naturally 
goes hand in hand with the increasing em- 
phasis on scientific and scholarly research 
throughout the world. One must not for- 
get also the general tendency for students, 
thus intimately thrown in contact with 
their teachers, to carry on the torches of 
their masters. This leads to a tremendous 
ramification of the educational tree in 
terms of individual motivation and to the 
urge to find new places for the young 
seedlings where they may take root and 


years go on. 


spread out in turn. 

(2) The expansion of the educational 
system itself is in part responsible for the 
present situation. Perhaps the writer is 
suffering from an illusion, but he believes 
that statistics will bear him out in his con- 
tention that the bachelor’s degree is now 
on the same footing, considered in total 
numbers, as graduation from high school 
was in the day of his own secondary school 
education. By the same token, the doctor- 
ate degree would now be where the bache- 
lor’s degree was at that time. In other 
words, we have pushed the normal educa- 
tion of the younger generation one peg 
ahead: where high-school education was 
the ultimate goal before, collegiate educa- 
tion stands to-day. In the competition for 
still more specific education, our better 
students, and those who conceive them- 
selves to be better, push on to the doctorate 


degree. Again, an artificial condition ex- 


ists during times of economic depression so 
that graduated students who have no posi- 
tions in view, but can somehow get the 
money, continue on with their education. 
Indeed, many universities are rightly mak- 
ing the point that those who can so con- 
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tinue should do so. When the economic 
situation improves, naturally competition 
will again be very keen and the better pre- 
pared candidates are likely to have the 
best success in obtaining positions. 

(3) A corollary of the above is the 
qualitative and quantitative rating in 
terms of which our colleges and universi- 
ties are vying with each other in the race 
for accredited, but also for preeminent, 
positions. One of the ear-marks of such a 
quantitative rating is in terms of the num- 
ber of doctorate degrees to be found 
among the faculty of the smaller institu- 
tions, on the one hand, and the number of 
doctorate degrees conferred by the gradu- 
ate colleges of our larger institutions, on 
the other. These statistics are invariably 
eonveyed in official reports and compari- 
sons of standings are made accordingly. 
Some of us have even suspected that, not 
the quality of the work turned out for the 
advaneed degrees, but the number of de- 
grees serves often as a primary administra- 
tive index to the standing of the various 
eraduate colleges. 

(4) The same sort of force has come 
from the administrations of secondary 
school systems. Primarily, in the middle 
west but also in other places in connection 
with school superintendents, not the value 
of the training itself, not the significance 
of the doctoral thesis, and not the scholarly 
or cultural value of the education ob- 
tained, but the mere having of the degree 
as an additional handle to the name is the 
summum bonum of many candidates from 
among the ‘‘school men’’ of the country. 
How much good even a false motive can do 
might well be argued. But the fact is, a 
drive is still there! 

Somewhat alarming as this situation is, 
there is hope, however, that the educa- 
tional system may itself furnish an outlet 
for our aecumulated product. Probably 
the universities and colleges of the country 
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will in normal times continue numerically 
to expand their faculties and thus enlist 
more and more men and women with doc- 
torate degrees, some of whom will replace 
professors of a previous generation who 
did not possess the doctorate degree. But, 
of course, many of these institutions will 
also, by the same token, turn out more and 
more doctorates, so we ean not look here 
for an improvement of conditions. Where 
the educational system will help to adjust 
itself, however, will be in the secondary 
and normal schools and in the junior eol- 
leges. There were five instructors with the 
doctorate degree in my high school almost 
three decades ago. These were men of the 
first rank, some of whom had held profes- 
sorships in universities but preferred to 
teach under the conditions prevailing in a 
large metropolitan area. But the presence 
of members of high-school faculties with 
doctorate degrees is still quite exceptional 
through the length and breadth of our 
country, and many secondary schools have 
teachers who are inadequately trained. It 
is quite conceivable, therefore, to suppose 
that many of our doctorates will filter into 
the secondary school systems, first in the 
higher ranks as superintendents and prin- 
cipals, and in the larger metropolitan 
schools as heads of departments, and then 
finally into the other ranks as well. They 
will thereby lift the plane of educational 
practice gradually higher, making their 
intellectual surroundings not only more 
ideal for the students but for themselves. 
In other words, their positions will 
thereby become inherently more attrac- 
tive. But the point is that as procreators 
of doctorate degrees in turn, they will be 
sterile and the market will therefore not 
become oversupplied from this souree. Of 
course, they will call attention to the doc- 
torate degree and thereby indirectly favor 
its continued production. 

But a most remarkable adjustment to 
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this over-supply will, in my opinion, come 
not from the educational system but from 
civic, political and industrial realms. 
Some of us are struck by the number of 
doctorate prefixes which we find connected 
to prominent men abroad. Europe, espe- 
cially Germany, the most prolific producer 
of doctorate degrees, has already adjusted 
itself in this way. Not only have the sec- 
ondary schools, the technical schools and 
the gymnasia absorbed a great many doc- 
torate degrees, but everywhere in the civic, 
political and industrial life do we find 
their presence. In the early days of the 
war I had to obtain every day a permit to 
stay in the city of Freiburg-in-Breisgau. 
I went to the chief magistrate of police, 
who was a doctorate in political science. 
Many of the mayors of the larger cities of 
Germany have doctorate degrees. These 
degrees are not uncommon in the higher 
political spheres. But they are also to be 
found in fairly large numbers in the in- 
dustrial life of Germany. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener earned his doctorate degree at the 
University of Leipzig under the great psy- 
chologist, Wilhelm Wundt, in 1893 with a 
thesis entitled, ‘‘An Investigation concern- 
ing the Fluctuations in the Perception of 
Minimal Sensory Stimuli.’’ He is now 
world renowned as the commander of the 
Graf Zeppelin, which has made numerous 
trips to South America, to this country, 
and to other places, including a trip 
around the world. Of course, conditions 
are somewhat different abroad as regards 
class distinctions. But even in our own 
country many such degrees are gradually 
appearing in our industrial and civie life. 
Large corporations first appoint such per- 
sons to their research staffs and then grad- 
ually promote them to vice-presidencies 
and even to the highest ranks. But the 
practice will become much more inten- 
sively pursued in the future and it will not 
be an uncommon thing for many indus- 
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trial concerns to pride themselves on the 
number of doctorates on their pay-roll. 
The same thing will happen, let us hope, 
in our political life. 

This prediction is based on a logical 
ideal in the matter of a thorough educa- 
But it may also lead to a reflex effect 
on the itself. The 
ideal college and university education of 
looking ten or 


tion. 
process of education 
the youth of land, 
twenty years toward the future, will be 
four years of general cultural background 


our 


establishing a broad base for whatever is 
to follow. On top of this will stand the 
obelisk of a specialized graduate education 
with its pointed discipline and its conecen- 
tration of effort. It will matter relatively 
little in what field the specialization occurs, 
its main aim being to establish ability and 
confidence in a unified direction emphasiz- 
ing the powers of the individual rather 
than the content of the course pursued. 
Regret and even lament is everywhere ex- 
pressed by lawyers, engineers, physicians, 
and the like that they were forced to begin 
too early the specialization prescribed for 
their advanced work. There is a sense of 
loss of cultural material that could have 
been gained in undergraduate courses. 
Our liberal arts colleges of the first rank 
will derive new inspiration from this type 
of coming education and our graduate 
courses will by the same sign enlist the 
initiatives, endeavors and enthusiasms of 
the individual student. He will have less 
assurance that he will become a specialist 
in his field. He will feel rather that, hav- 
ing accomplished one specific task well, he 


then can tackle any other task equally 
well. Our coming generations of students 
will feel, too, that their education is not 
really complete until after four years of 
assimilative training they have tried their 
skill and have experienced the effort at 
concentration that comes with special re- 
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search and the evolution and defense of a 
thesis. 

The well-educated man of the future, 
whatever his calling may be, will then 
possess the doctorate degree as the last 
step in his training. Four years of assimi- 
lation under strict guidance plus three 
years of specialization under direction but 
on his own initiative will make a balanced 
‘ation of academic training. This equip- 
meut will fit in very well with many of the 
claims that prominent thinkers of the day 
are now making. It has been said over 
and over again that when we do return to 
prosperity we shall very likely not have 
the same social, political and industrial 
conditions which we have had heretofore. 
If civilization has itself been to blame for 
our present economic crisis, civilization 
will have to work out its salvation in terms 
of an internal change of heart. Leader- 
ship has previously come chiefly from alert 
and well-trained minds. Let us, therefore, 
hope that an added inducement towards 
the doctorate of the future will be that the 
holder of that degree will by virtue of his 
achievement be better fitted to participate 
in the practical life of his day. No ques- 
tions will be asked when he enters the door 
of business, politics or social service. It 
will be assumed that he is fully equipped 
in terms of the most effective training to 
do the world’s work. There can be no 
safer precaution against utter radicalism 
and revolt than a well-disciplined mind. 
When this is added to the strong inherent 
qualities of personal leadership, the young 
doctorate in chemistry, zoology, psychol- 
ogy, physies or any other subject will have 
the opportunity of doing his life work out- 
side of academic circles as well as those 
who continue to serve within the fold. In- 
stead of a frothy foment in the body- 
politic, these men will become a wholesome 
ferment, ever ready to raise the level of 
social and political welfare the world over. 
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IMPENDING CHANGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM" 


By Professor EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ir is with some hesitation that I ap- 
proach the topic ‘‘Impending Changes in 
the High School Curriculum.’’ The role 
of prophet, always a hazardous one, be- 
comes particularly difficult at a time of 
rapid change. Such a time is that which 
confronts us in the modern world. The 
whole pattern of our social and economic 
life has been made over within the memory 
of our generation. Just as surely it is 
again changing before our very eyes. That 
the educational system will fail to be 
afteected by these fundamental changes 
seems extremely unlikely. To predict the 
effect upon schools of the impending ad- 
justments demands our recognition of the 
delicate and complicated interaction of 
many variables, some of which are unpre- 
dictable. 

Before it is possible at all to predict 
what changes may take place in high-school 
organization, curriculum or methods, a far 
more fundamental prediction must be 
made. That is the prophecy as to whether 
the democratie or the autocratic ideal of 
education shall govern future trends. 
This is not merely an academic question. 
At present we see the struggle of opposing 
forces in the political and economic fields 
—a struggle which will have far-reaching 
effects upon American education. It seems 
probable that the next few years may de- 
cide whether democracy or some form of 
dictatorship shall prevail as the dominant 
type of social organization in our genera- 
tion. The social and economic forces in 
conflict will inevitably bring this about. 


1 Address delivered at an afternoon educational 
conference at the University of Michigan on 
August 11, 1932. 


The schools of to-morrow will reflect that 
decision. 

In attempting to foresee the high-school 
eurriculum which will be characteristic of 
schools in the new era we are entering, it 
is necessary in a sense to predict the win- 
ner in this struggle of opposing social 
forces. I must confess to the conviction 
that America will not abandon ‘‘the Amer- 
ican dream, that dream of a land in which 
life should be better and richer and fuller 
for every man, with opportunity for each 
according to his ability or achievement.’’ 
It is on the basis of this conviction I pre- 
sent a concept of a high-school curriculum 
based on the acceptance of the democratic 
ideal of shared responsibility for social 
control. This acceptance will carry with 
it two types of emphasis in education— 
first, recognition of joint responsibility for 
social welfare, and second, respect for per- 
sonality. 

What, then, will be the form of the high- 
school curriculum of to-morrow? I believe 
that we can already see some of the im- 
pending changes taking form. In the first 
place, we see emerging a new concept of 
the curriculum itself. I should expect to 
see that concept become general. The ecur- 
riculum of the school of to-morrow will not 
be thought of as that portion of eduea- 
tional experience contained in courses of 
study and taking place within particular 
classrooms. The curriculum will comprise 
the whole edueational situation which is 
set up by the ‘school. 

In recent years we have heard much dis- 
cussion of extra-curricular activity. An 
extensive program of clubs, plays, school 
papers, athletics and student council have 
grown up in American high schools. In 
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many cases this growth has been the result 
of spontaneous pupil interest as a protest 
against the formalism of a rigid ecurricu- 
lum and as a refuge from the routine of 
classroom work. The vigor and vitality of 
this ‘‘school within a school’’ has attracted 
the attention of teachers, administrators 
and educational writers to such a degree 
that the program has been encouraged, its 
function justified and responsibility as- 
sumed by the school for its direction along 
sound educational lines. A considerable 
library of books and periodical literature 
about extra-curricular activities has ap- 
peared within the last decade. 

The development of this program has 
not been without opposition. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities have had their ardent 
protagonists and their violent opponents. 
They have been denounced as fads and 
frills which interfere with the real business 
of education; on the other hand, outcomes 
in terms of all the values claimed for the 
accepted subjects of the traditional cur- 
riculum have been attributed to these 
activities. 

A sound point of view concerning the 
contribution of the activity program is to 
be found in the concept of the expanding 
eurriculum. A new philosophy and a new 
psychology have displaced the doctrine of 
formal discipline and the emphasis on a 
narrow range of subject-matter unrelated 
to the interests of pupils. We find the 
aims of modern education stated in some 
such terms as those of the widely quoted 
‘*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion.’’ Modern psychology focuses our 
attention on learning as a process of bring- 
ing about desirable changes in individual 
changes which are to be 
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would emphasize the fact that learning is 
an active process, that in the oft-quoted 
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words of John Dewey, ‘‘ We learn to do by 
doing.’’ 

If we accept this point of view as to the 
ends of education, our conflict about cur- 
ricular and _ extra-curricular activities 
largely disappears. When our attention is 
centered on producing desirable changes in 
boys and girls we are not particularly con- 
cerned with the question as to whether 
these changes—these new habits, ideas and 
attitudes—are provided through the ‘‘sub- 
jects’”’ of the curriculum or through the 
so-called extra-curricular activities. We 
are not interested in setting up the bound- 
aries between the fields; our concern is 
with the growing crop. The duty of the 
school becomes that of setting up a situa- 
tion conducive to productive growth. Our 
first prediction is then that the curriculum 
of to-morrow will be thought of in terms 
of experiences, not necessarily experiences 
outlined in a text-book or course of study 
and taking place within the four walls of 
a classroom, but experiences which carry 
the greatest promise of desirable educa- 
tional outcome under circumstances which 
are best adapted to their success. 

A second change, perhaps foreshadowed 
in the preceding discussion, is to be found 
in less attention to high-school ‘‘subjects”’ 
as we know them and increased emphasis 
on a growing personality. The curriculum 
of the future is not likely to be thought of 
as a basket with sixteen compartments, into 
each of which certain fragments of subject- 
matter called ‘‘units’’ are to be placed. 
American secondary education has been 
criticized for its piecemeal nature. This 
pursuit of a heterogeneous collection of 
possibly unrelated units, as Mr. Learned 
has so forcefully pointed out in the most 
recent Inglis lecture, not only may fail to 
result in significant education but may 
actually make such education impossible. 

The reaction against the rigid pattern 
set up by college entrance requirements is 
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well under way and several far-reaching 
experiments in the reorganization of the 
secondary school curriculum have already 
made discernible progress away from the 
conception of education in terms of certain 
set patterns and fractions of units. In 
1928 the colleges and the state department 
of public instruction of Pennsylvania, with 
the help of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, undertook 
a ten-year educational experiment in the 
study of relationships between colleges and 
secondary schools. One phase of this ex- 
periment has resulted in setting up within 
three schools in that state experimental 
eurricula with selected groups of high- 
school pupils, curricula set up in terms of 
broad general interests to be pursued 
through the senior high-school period, with 
no attempt to estimate these in terms of the 
traditional unit. These selected pupils in 
the schools of Elkins Park, Wayne and 
Altoona have now completed their first 
year of reorganized secondary education. 
Two years from next September they will 
be entering the colleges of Pennsylvania 
and other states. 

A committee of the Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association has received a grant of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation to 
work out a plan for better coordination of 
school and college work. The purpose of 
the committee, as stated by the chairman, 
Mr. Aikin, is ‘‘to develop students who 
regard education as an enduring quest for 
meanings rather than eredit accumulation ; 
who desire to investigate, to follow the 
leadings of a subject, to explore new fields 
of thought; knowing how to budget time, 
to read well, to use sources of knowledge 
effectively and who are experienced in ful- 
filling obligations which come with mem- 
bership in the school or college commu- 
nity.’’? The committee’s plan will provide 
for certain major fields of concentration 
and will disregard the accumulation of 
units of subject-matter as we know them. 
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At its meeting in Chicago in March of 
this year, the commission on unit courses 
and curricula of the North Central Asso- 
ciation devoted its attention to the same 
problem and a committee of that group 
will report at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation on an experimental set-up for a 
reorganized curriculum. From the pre- 
liminary report of the committee it seems 
probable that its proposal will follow lines 
somewhat similar to the experiments pre- 
viously mentioned. 

At the Ohio State University this fall a 
new high school opens. <As_ Professor 
Lindquist, the director of the school, re- 
ported its projected organization to me, it 
will present a departure from the organi- 
zation of subjects and departments as we 
know them in most American high schools, 
and the various activities comprising its 
curriculum will be grouped around four 
major divisions of significant life interest. 

To the tidy mind used to thinking of 
education in terms of majors and minors, 
subjects, courses, units, marks, these ex- 
periments will seem to be removing the 
foundation of our educational structure. 
‘‘What,’’ some of them will ask, ‘‘will a 
high-school diploma mean?’’ The answer 
is probably to be found in the statement 
that a high-school diploma now has no 
standard meaning, that there is no equiva- 
lence in the values of diplomas from differ- 
ent schools or even for different pupils in 
the same school. The high-school diploma 
means nothing more and should mean 
nothing more than that the individual has 
been engaged for a certain period of time 
in educational experience appropriate to 
him. Fortunately, colleges have made sig- 
nificant strides within the last few years in 

the direction of discovering methods of 
selecting pupils who will profit from the 
eollege offerings—methods which will free 
the high school to devote itself to its real 
educational task of providing appropriate 
experience for the pupils it enrols. 
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Probably no factor has so influenced the 
development of education in recent years 
as the recognition of the widely varying 
interests, characteristics and capacities of 
the adolescent youth who make up the 
high-school population. The third change 
to be suggested in the curriculum is to be 
found in the further accentuation of a 
tendency already noticeable in the more 
progressive schools, that of attempting to 
provide experiences appropriate to all the 
pupils in our schools. This attempt has 
been manifested in the addition of new 
courses and the organization of these 
courses in terms of varying levels of abil- 
ity. It is probable that the curriculum of 
the future, with its more flexible organiza- 
tion, will greatly inerease the variety of 
experiences among which selection may be 
made. As a corollary to this provision of 
materials suitable to individuals of varying 
ability is the responsibility of improving 
our methods of instruction so as to make 
more adequate provision for individual 
variations among the pupils assigned to 
the charge of a teacher. This is an exact- 
ing challenge, but no more important re- 
sponsibility confronts the teaching profes- 
sion to-day. 

A fourth change which grows out of the 
preceding one is the acceptance of guidance 
as a definite responsibility of the school 
and in fact a major part of its function. 
In a very real sense the work of the school 
may be considered to be that of assisting 
the individual to adjust himself to the in- 
creasing complexity of the environment 
provided for him. This means guidance— 
guidance in health, that a pupil may make 
the most of his physical equipment and 
may develop habits most conducive to 
efficient living; educational guidance— 
assistance to the pupil in choosing from 
among the varied activities and experi- 
ences which the expanded curriculum pre- 
sents for him: social guidance, that he may 
adapt himself more effectively to a world 
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in which successful adjustment is increas- 
ingly dependent upon one’s relation with 
his fellows; recreational guidance, which 
becomes increasingly important as the 
amount of leisure available in a machine 
civilization is enlarged. (Perhaps in no 
phase of our responsibility as teachers 
have we failed so miserably, if results may 
be judged in terms of the recreational 
pursuits of the great majority of adult 
citizens) ; ethical guidance, that the pupil 
may learn to set up reasonable and endur- 
ing standards in a world of shifting values; 
vocational guidance, which focuses the in- 
dividual’s attention more clearly on the 
opportunities and demands of the various 
callings and upon his own qualifications 
and interests; personal guidance, that the 
pupil may achieve more nearly to that 
integration of personality which represents 
the most significant human achievement. 

In its consideration of this problem of 
adjustment the school will need to focus 
attention not merely on the pupil but on 
itself—upon the demands which its regi- 
men makes upon the pupil, upon the de- 
gree to which it provides constructive out- 
lets for compelling impulses, upon the 
opportunity it affords for the development 
of self-confidence built upon success in 
achievements adapted to the pupil’s abil- 
ity. To an increasing extent the school of 
the future will need to borrow from the 
ease study technique of the social worker 
and from the growing field of mental 
hygiene. What a school does for a pupil 
intellectually is in all probability infinitely 
less important than what it does to him 
emotionally. 

From the suggestions which have al- 
ready been made as to impending changes 
it will be evident that I shall make no 
attempt to set up in detail any pattern of 
experiences which will represent the cur- 
riculum of the future for a given pupil. 
Such an attempt would be both impossible 
and misleading. The experiences which 
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will comprise this curriculum of the future 
may be drawn from the whole range of 
human interests as these may be adapted 
to the level of growth to which the individ- 
ual pupil may have attained. It is possible 
and may be profitable to point out several 
broad general fields to which the ecurricu- 
lum of the future will devote increased 
attention. I wish to touch briefly upon 
three of these which are suggested by the 
types of emphasis to which the acceptance 
of the democratic ideal commits us. 

In the first place, the experiences of the 
school will revolve more than ever around 
a social core. The boundaries of our world 
have shrunk. We rub elbows with Chi- 
nese and Hindu as well as with Canadian 
and Mexican. A crop failure in the 
Argentine or an election in Germany may 
change the whole course of life for a citi- 
zen of Ann Arbor or Peoria. For a very 
good reason nothing human is foreign to 
us, for our own safety and welfare are in- 
dissolubly linked with the safety and wel- 
fare of our fellows. The school of the 
future must aim at understanding and 
cooperation. A part of the new curricu- 
lum will certainly be found in the attempt 
to promote an intelligent understanding of 
the complicated relationships of our mod- 
ern social and economie world and an intel- 
ligent loyalty to that ideal which defines 
democracy as ‘‘responsibility widely 
shared.’’ Never has it been so true that if 
we do not hang together we shall all hang 
separately. If we do not sueceed in teach- 
ing mutual consideration and _ respect 
among citizens in a community and among 
the nations of the world, it probably 
doesn’t make very much difference what 
we teach or whether we teach anything at 
all. 


Moreover, the conditions of our life have 
changed radically within the past thirty 
years. Science and mass production have 
revolutionized the details of our daily sub- 
sistence. Our social institutions have not 
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changed to keep pace with them. As a 
nation can not exist half slave and half 
free, it can not endure half democratic and 
half ruthlessly individualistic. If our civ- 
ilization is to endure, the new generation 
must find some solution to the problem of 
preserving individual initiative, while 
safeguarding the rights of all. We must 
establish a new balance between conser- 
vatism and progress. Education must 
direct attention upon conserving those in- 
stitutions which have proved their worth 
to the human race and the pioneer’s task 
of devising new means to meet new chal- 
lenges. 

A respect for personality and for the 
capacities of the individual suggests an- 
other phase of experience in which we have 
hardly begun to realize the possibilities. 
The curriculum of the future will offer 
large opportunities for developing an 
appreciation of our cultural heritage and 
for stimulating creative activity. It is not 
sufficient that schools teach an individual 
to make a living. It is much more impor- 
tant to teach the individual to make life 
significant. The arts will find a large place 
in this curriculum of the future. Through 
painting, sculpture, poetry, architecture, 
the drama, the school of the future will 
lead to an appreciation of those supreme 
manifestations of the human spirit which 
represent the most precious possession of 
the race. 

The pupil in this school of the future 
will not merely be a passive recipient of 
this artistie heritage; he will find an out- 
let in some form of creative expression. 
We sometimes make the mistake of think- 
ing that creative ability is merely the gift 
of the few. Hughes Mearns revealed to 
the educational world that youth is ecrea- 
tive and all over America to-day high- 
school pupils are writing original verse of 
outstanding merit. Cizek brought to 
America a group of remarkable paintings 
produced by untrained Austrian school 
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children, and teachers have since discov- 
ered unsuspected talent among American 
school children, merely awaiting stimula- 
tion and direction. It is the contention 
presented here that every individual can 
find a channel of expression through which 
he can make some phase of life more sig- 
nificant to himself and have the satisfac- 
tion of being a creative artist on his own 
plane. The school of to-morrow will recog- 
nize in the field of the arts an opportunity 
to foster the growth of vigorous personal- 
ity and to make our community life richer 
and more significant. 

The school of the past has paid seant 
attention to the pupil as a member of a 
family and a future parent. The ques- 
involved demand a nice balance 
between regard for social responsibility 
and the integrity of the individual person- 
Personal problems arising from the 


tions 


ality. 
relationships of men and women and the 
intricacies of family life absorb much of 
the attention of adults. Many of these 
problems have their rise in adolescence or 
I do not believe that the school of 
the future can evade its obligations in con- 


bef pre. 


nection with these problems. 

The stability of the family as an institu- 
tion as well as the efficiency and happiness 
of individuals will depend in large mea- 
sure on the degree to which we find solu- 
tions which have due regard at the same 
time for social welfare and for the normal 
development. of the individual. It seems 
fair to expect of the high school of the 
future that it may make some contribu- 
tions to adjustments of family life. This 
it may do through providing more intelli- 
gent understanding of personal hygiene on 
the part of the pupils, through discussion 
appropriate to the maturity of the pupils 
concerning those factors which make for 
strain and maladjustment in family life 
and of methods of avoiding them, through 
building up a serious and responsible atti- 
tude toward the relationships of men and 
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women in contrast to the crude and vulgar 
misrepresentations which are flaunted from 
every movie screen, news stand, and vaude- 
ville stage. It is not a question as to 
whether considerations having to do with 
sex and family relationship shall be 
brought to the attention of adolescent 
youths; it is merely a question whether the 
present inadequate treatment is to be sup- 
plemented by a serious and responsible 
consideration of the problems involved. 

These, then, would seem to be some of 
the important impending changes in the 
high-school curriculum—a view of the cur- 
riculum which makes it the whole of school 
life, not just a part of it; an emphasis 
upon personal growth rather than upon 
subject-matter; a provision for wider 
variation in terms of individual abilities 
and needs; an acceptance of the responsi- 
bility for guidance and adjustment; in- 
creased emphasis on the social implications 
of education as well as the needs of the 
individual. 

To these predictions may be 
disturbing. The curriculum foreshadowed 
here will seem vague and indefinite. We 
are so used to having high-school educa- 
tion tied up in neat parcels which can be 
fitted into conventional pigeonholes that it 
is difficult to visualize serious educational 
endeavor in any but a formalized pattern. 
Some may feel that education of this type 
will represent for the individual a follow- 
ing of the path of least resistance, that the 
school organized on such a basis will be 
lacking in vigor and seriousness of pur- 
pose. Such a conclusion is far from justi- 
fied. Interest, as Dewey has pointed out 
so clearly, is an active thing and effort 
comes when a vital interest meets with 
obstacles in the pursuit of its end. Rather 
it would seem that only on some such basis 
as that outlined here will significant edu- 
cational endeavor be possible, when the 
individual under guidance is attacking 
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problems which are vital to him and 
adapted to his abilities, and when pro- 
vision is made for consistent, continuous 
and aggressive pursuit of a meaningful 
activity. 

A school organized on the basis pre- 
dicted here will demand much of its 
teachers—vision, resourcefulness, a wide 
background of culture and thorough pro- 
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fessional training. It is certain that many 
teachers who are moderately successful in 
the traditional school of to-day will be in- 
competent to deal with the problems pre- 
sented by the curriculum outlined here. 
To the teacher who views his profession in 
terms of the increasing growth of personal- 
ity, the school of to-morrow should present 
an invigorating challenge. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL CRISIS IN FOREIGN 
NATIONS 

THE depression appears to have affected edu- 
cation in the United States more than it has the 
schools of approximately 40 foreign countries, 
according to reports received at the Office of 
Education by Dr. James F. Abel, chief of the 
foreign school systems division. 

The reports, from 15 Latin-American coun- 
tries, 14 European, 3 Asiatic and 3 African 
countries, Newfoundland, the 9 provinces of 
Canada, New Zealand and the 6 States of Aus- 
tralia, answered a questionnaire as to the effect 
of the depression on school expenditures during 
the past five years, the general effect of the 
present crisis on education in comparison with 
the effect on other national activities, the num- 
ber of schools, the size of classes, the number of 
teachers, attendance on all levels of instruction, 
the erection of new buildings or the recondition- 
ing of old ones. 

Provinces of Canada are quite generally with- 
holding school building programs and in some 
eases reducing salaries. School attendance is 
increasing and educational expansion has been 
slowed down. Education, less than other gov- 
ernmental activities, is suffering from budget 
retrenchments. 

The National Government of Mexico, provid- 
ing about two thirds of all the money spent for 
education in that country, “seems determined to 
carry on its educational renaissance despite the 
depression.” School expenditures from the na- 
tional treasury have steadily inereased since 
1927, 

The 1933 budget for the National Board of 
Edueation of Argentina compares favorably 
with those for 1931 and 1932. Panama, how- 





ever, has increased the number of pupils per 
teacher. A considerable sum has been spent in 
repairs and in constructing modern school build- 
ings. 

No special changes of importance have come 
in the educational situation in Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica and Haiti. In Peru, El Salvador 
and Honduras the schools have suffered. Bra- 
zil’s revolution, Nicaragua’s civil war and earth- 
quake, and political disturbances in Cuba, more 
than the economic depression, have interrupted 
educational progress. 

Italy is earrying on its expanding financial 
program, and education is receiving its share of 
the expenditure, since it is the policy of the 
government to reduce illiteracy. 

In the Irish Free State educational expendi- 
ture remains unaffected. The present national 
policy is one of economie self-development and 
of improved social services. 

Small Ugro-Finnish countries of northwestern 
Europe are reducing their budgets. Funds for 
education in Estonia are an increasingly higher 
per cent. of the total expenditures, however. 
The decrease for schools is not unproportional 
in Latvia. Lithuania allots 14 per cent. of its 
budget to education, and expects nothing more 
than temporary curtailment of its school ex- 
pansion program. Edueation and social ser- 
vices have suffered unduly in Finland. 

The schools of Poland have been able to eare 
for inereasing attendance in face of lessened 
national appropriations. The situation in 
Spain is complicated by the establishment of 
the Republie and the closing of large numbers 
of private sectarian schools. 

The depression caught England in the midst 
of an edueational reorganization along the lines 
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proposed in the Hadow Report. Teachers’ sal- 
aries were reduced 10 per cent. and other redue- 
tions were compelled. 

France is planning to make all secondary 
schooling free of tuition, and even in Morocco 
is holding education appropriations at the level 
they have reached by steady increases in the 
past five years. 

Coincident with the termination of the era of 
prosperity, Japan completed its school-building 
program. Partly due to this, national appro- 
priations for education have decreased. 

For the government schools of Palestine, 
progress in all directions has been seriously 
checked. 

School building has about stopped and teach- 
ers’ salaries have been reduced in Australia. 
Expenditures for education and social services 
were cut in New Zealand, but all publie schools 
are in operation. Very few private schools have 
been closed. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 

THE Motion Picture Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that data submitted 
to the department by 1,030 different exhibitors 
of educational and business films indicates an 
attendance of 111,325,817 persons at their film 
showings during the period of a year. These 
figures do not represent the entire attendance 
at such exhibitions throughout the country but 
only the attendance at the places covered in the 
survey. 

More than 90 per cent. of the persons re- 
ported in attendance at the educational picture 
exhibitions by the survey saw them at four of 
the 18 types of institutions which used the films. 
The leading users of educational films were 
theaters, which had an attendance of 59,532,866, 
schools, with an attendance of 19,788,584, exhi- 
bitions, 11,750,216 and conventions, 10,607,727. 

In average attendance for each place of ex- 
hibition, show windows led all the classifications 
with an average for the year of 158,308. Con- 
ventions occupied fourth position while theaters 
stood in fifth position. 

Films of an educational nature are widely 
used in other countries. Soviet Russia leads all 
countries in use of films of this sort. Figures 
furnished by trade sources indicate that educa- 
tional films used in Russia in 1929 exceeded the 
use of entertainment films. 
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The chief sources of education films aside 
from private firms manufacturing them on a 
commercial basis are extension divisions of uni- 
versities, business firms putting out advertising 
material concerning their products, Federal Gov- 
ernment departments, city and state agencies. 

The use of educational films as a teaching aid 
is growing. According to a survey of 579 repre- 
sentative school systems in different sections of 
the country, social science with 17,911 showings 
of films, natural science with 11,919 showings, 
and physical education with 3,189 showings led 
in the classifications of educational pictures 
used. None of the other classifications such as 
manual arts, English, agriculture, ete., has more 
than 2,500 showings. 

Unofficial data from trade sources indicate 
that $3,500,000 have been spent for visual in- 
struction during the past eight years by the 
publie school bureaus in 14 of the largest cities 
in the United States. The use of educational 
films for school instruction is apparently grow- 


ing. 


BUDGET REQUESTS OF THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

In line with the state’s economy program, a 
budget request for 1933-1934 amounting to 
$731,856 less than was appropriated for it by 
the last general assembly has been submitted by 
the Ohio State University to Finance Director 
Howard Bevis. The request amounts to $7,206,- 
170 for the next two years. 

This is less than the amount expended by the 
university for the biennium just ending. It is 
also $2,676,000 less than the university received 
for the biennium four years ago when there 
were 900 fewer students. 

Economies made by Ohio State University in 
the last two years are cited by President G. W. 
Rightmire in his letter of transmittal to show 
“that the Ohio State University has promptly 
and completely cooperated with the legislature 
and with the state administration in keeping 
expenditures within the limits of available 
revenues.” 

Requests for the next two years, the president 
emphasizes, have been pared to the bone so as 
to give “all possible support to the director in 
his purpose of presenting a balanced budget” 
to the coming Legislature. 

Further reductions, the president warns, “will 
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injuriously restrict the public and educational 
service which the institution is expected to 
render.” He cites the fact that the university’s 
expenditures during the two years just ending 
were 27 per cent. under those for the previous 
biennium, although the size of the student body 
was substantially unchanged. 

Two features of the request are: 

It shows that further payroll reductions are 
planned even in excess of the cuts ordered by 
the special session of the legislature. 

It makes a special plea for library books for 
which no provision has been made since July 1, 
1931. 

A special explanation of the amount asked 
for salaries shows: 

Salary reductions in the higher brackets of 
both the faculty and administrative staff were 
made in July, 1931—more than a year before 
the special session of the legislature met to 
declare salary cuts upon state employees gen- 
erally. 

Savings netted by these salary reductions and 
the abolition of positions on the university staff 
have reduced the university payroll by nearly 
$200,000 annually. 

Further reductions amounting to $242,000 a 
year in the payroll will be made during the next 
biennium to conform with the special legislative 
session’s salary cutting bill and to hold the uni- 
versity expenditures within anticipated revenues 
—making a total annual payroll reduction of 
$442,000. 

“The legislative support of the university re- 
quested for 1933-34 is less,” the president points 
out, “than the appropriation for any biennium 
since 1924,” and $358,000 less than in 1925 when 
the total enrolment was 4,000 less than at 
present. 


ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIPS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Yale alumni associations throughout the 
United States have awarded a total amount of 
$39,195 for scholarships for the year 1932-33 
to ninety-five students. The average amount 
was about $450, while the individual range was 
between $100 and $1,000. 

The alumni scholars are, according to the an- 
houncement, a highly selected group both by 
their scholastic standing and by their participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities. A recent 
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survey of the achievements of the alumni schol- 
ars showed that nearly 34 per cent. were win- 
ners of scholastic honors, 66 per cent. partici- 
pated in some form of organized athleties, 52 
per cent. were in fraternities, and that 9 per 
cent. were members of senior societies. Some 
form of distinction was won by 78 per cent. of 
the entire group. 

The scholastie average of the alumni scholars 
last year, many of whom continue in this year’s 
list, was nearly 80, an honor stand distinetly 
above the average of the entire undergraduate 
body. A minimum scholastic average of 75, 
representing “quality credit” grades, is neces- 
sary for continuance of any form of scholar- 
ship aid at Yale. This regulation, which ap- 
plies both to the university’s own scholarship 
grants and to those made by alumni associa- 
tions, in effect requires all scholarship holders to 
stand in the upper half of their class in order 
to remain eligible for such assistance. In addi- 
tion to this, they must also, through their own 
efforts to support themselves, present evidence 
of need for financial aid. 

Since the majority of alumni scholars, while 
earning part of their college expenses, are also 
maintaining scholastic records distinetly above 
the average and taking more than normal part 
in other college activities, it is evident, accord- 
ing to the announcement, that, as a whole, they 
constitute an unusually able and versatile group. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Tue American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion, through its director, Morse A. Cartwright, 
announces the formation of the National Oceu- 
pational Conference, an organization which will 
act as a clearing house for information in the 
field of occupational education and adjustment, 
functioning under the direction of the associa- 
tion. The conference plans to make ocecupa- 
tional information based on studies and research 
more generally available than at present, both 
to educators and to young people and their 
parents, to prevent duplication of effort in oe- 
cupational study and research and to maintain 
high standards of performance in making ocecu- 
pational studies. An appropriation of $33,000 
for the maintenance of the organization for the 
remainder of the fiscal year to October 1 has 
been made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
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York. In detail the program of the conference 
will include the maintenance of a clearing house 
for occupational information; the origination or 
compilation, from the studies of other agencies, 
of comprehensive occupational studies at all 
educational levels; the distribution of such 
studies and of other materials relating to occu- 
pational edueation and adjustment; the stimula- 
tion, and possible support, of further research 
and inquiry in those occupations where such re- 
search seems necessary; the development of a 
program of publication designed to meet the 
needs of administrators, teachers and students, 
public employment counselors and employed 





adults; the sponsorship, or in rare eases, the 
conduct of further studies and possibly some 
research in the field of occupational education 
and adjustment. 

It is expected that the conference will coop- 
erate with such organizations as the United 
States Office of Education, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Edueation, the American Voea- 
tional Association, the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, the American Management Association 
and others. 

Franklin J. Keller, principal of the East Side 
Continuation School and director of the Voca- 
tional Survey Commission of New York City, 
will be director of studies of the conference, and 
Robert Hoppock, formerly field secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, will 
assist him. Headquarters offices have been 
opened at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Members of the executive committee of the 
conference are: Robert I. Rees, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, chairman; 
Morse A. Cartwright, Harold F. Clark, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Harvey N. Davis, president, 
Stevens Institute of Technology; J. Walter 
Dietz, superintendent of industrial relations, 
Kearny Works, Western Electrie Company; 
Franklin J. Keller; Wesley A. O’Leary, assis- 
tant commissioner of education in charge of 
vocational edueation, Trenton, New Jersey; 
James E. Russell, dean emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Lewis A. Wilson, 
assistant commissioner for vocational and ex- 
tension education, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 
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Coincidental with the formation of the Con- 
ference the American Council on Edueation has 
appointed a Committee on Occupational Train- 
ing and Adaptation, under the direction of Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott. This committee is indepen- 
dent of, but will cooperate with the conference. 
Its chief interest is in evolving a program for 
a long time study and planning of occupational 
edueation. The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education has appointed a com- 
mittee with Robert H. Spahr, of the General 
Motors Institute of Technology, as chairman, to 
follow up a study in technical education made 
by Mr. Spahr. Many other organizations are 
at present engaged in occupational study and 
research and one objective of the conference, 
as stated above, will be the dissemination of in- 
formation about such work already being ear- 
ried on. 

PRESIDENT LOWELL 

TuE Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
has unanimously adopted the following me- 
morial to President Lowell upon his resigna- 
tion of the office of president of the university 
and ordered the same to be placed on the 


records: 


The Overseers of Harvard College, having re- 
ceived with regret the communication of the res- 
ignation of Abbott Lawrence Lowell from the 
presidency, voted to enter upon their minutes this 
expression of their esteem. 

Mr. Lowell became president at a time when 
it would have been most natural, but also none 
the less unfortunate, for the policies and splendid 
achievements of his predecessor to establish and 
fix Harvard’s institutional type for another gen- 
eration. Believing from the outset that the ef- 
forts of the college should be directed to quick- 
ening the student’s interest in things of the mind 
and to cultivating his understanding, he had also 
conceived certain definite measures that might 
hopefully be used to the furtherance of that end. 
By pressing their adoption confidently, persis- 
tently, and with skill, he has now seen all of them 
‘*Concentration and distribution,’’ ‘‘the 


applied. 
‘‘tutorial system,’’ 


general examination,’’ the 
have modified and invigorated the elective sys- 
tem without violating its most essential philos- 
ophy and aims; the Freshman Dormitories and 
the House Plan have been established. By these 
means and others, it has been brought about dur- 


ing his administration that the college under- 
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graduate of to-day works harder and graduates 
better equipped than did his predecessors twenty- 
five or more years ago. One impressive bit of 
evidence, but only one, has been a steady increase 
in the proportion of students who take honors. 
This is an achievement for which the community 
should be deeply grateful to all the men who 
have labored with Mr. Lowell, but especially to 
the president himself who has been their leader. 

We all believe that this institution serves the 
country not only by giving excellent opportuni- 
ties for training and study to the youths who en- 
roll in its various departments, but by showing 
how educational methods can be improved and 
cultural standards can be raised. In her service 
of example Harvard must not halt nor pause. 
In this respect the influence of the innovations 
which have just been enumerated has already 
extended itself widely and has been of especial 
significance for the reason that it affects the col- 
leges of the country and because it tends to rein- 
force a faith in which some of them have seemed 
to waver—faith, namely, in the importance of 
cultural as distinguished from vocational educa- 
tion. Finally, by organizing the Society of Fel- 
lows, President Lowell has devised a method of 
encouraging the disinterested pursuit, after grad- 
uation, of scholarship and learning, and at the 
same time a method of correcting the mechanical 
tyranny of the routine by which the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees are gained. 
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Throughout departments other than the col- 
lege, the university has grown and developed, 
too, under Mr. Lowell’s administration. Like 
Joseph, during the years of plenty, it has under 
his guidance gathered up wealth and resources, 
so that, although there is always more to be done, 
it may be said to-day that it is better equipped to 
perform its great tasks of giving higher instruc- 
tion and providing for research than it ever was 
to perform the lighter tasks of former days. 

The overseers have come to look with pride 
upon their association with this 
plishing administration. In our relations with 
the president who is retiring admiration and af- 
fection have become inseparably mingled. We 
approach with much regret the close of a con- 
nection that has brought us together so often. 
Recognizing that his unusual capacities for use- 
fulness to the community are by no means ex- 
hausted, we hope that he will not only long en- 
joy satisfaction in the thought of all he has done 
for Harvard, but that he will go on to other 
achievements. We trust that when he retires Mr. 
Lowell will take with him the realization that 
our esteem, gratitude and friendship attend him 
on his way. 


much-accom- 


The memorial was prepared by a special com- 
mittee appointed at a preceding meeting of the 
board and was presented by Mr. Henry James 
on behalf of the committee. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A Group of members of the Harvard Faculty 
who served during President Eliot’s adminis- 
tration have formed the Charles William Eliot 
Memorial Association, the purpose of which is 
to support the proposal that a new bridge, to 
be named the Charles William Eliot Memorial 
Bridge, be built over the Charles River at 
Gerry’s Landing, and that an appropriate me- 
morial monument be erected. Professor Edwin 
H. Hall has been elected temporary chairman 
of the organization, Professor Joseph H. Beale, 
temporary secretary. The other members of 
the council are Professors Francis G. Peabody, 


Ephraim Emerton, Edward L. Mark, Horatio 


S. White, L. B. R. Briggs, David G. Lyon, Paul 
H. Hanus, Frank W. Taussig, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Bliss Perry, Arthur E. Kennelly, George 
L. Kittredge, Edward C. Moore and William 
Allan Neilson. 





Dr. GreorGE F. Dick, professor of medicine 
at the University of Chicago, and his wife, Dr. 
Gladys H. Dick, of the John McCormick Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases, have been awarded 
the Cameron Prize of the University of Edin- 
burgh for 1933, in recognition of their work 
on searlet fever. They collaborated in identify- 
ing the causative organism and devised the Dick 
test to determine susceptibility or immunity to 
the disease. Later they developed both a vac- 
cine, used to immunize against the disease, and 
a toxin-antitoxin, used to cheek the infection 
after it has set in. Both are now used as stand- 
ard medical practice, and are believed to have 
reduced the mortality of searlet fever, as well 
as the complications in later life known to fol- 
low a childhood attack. 


Tue Henry Russel Lectureship at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for 1933 has been awarded to 
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Professor Walter B. Pillsbury, head of the de- 
partment of psychology. The lectureship was 
established ten years ago by Henry Russel, ’75, 
who left a fund of $10,000. The income is di- 
vided into two sums, one being devoted to the 
lectureship and the other to the Henry Russel 
Award. The latter will go to a faculty member, 
ranking not higher than assistant professor and 
showing promise of unusual talent. 


THE fifty years’ connection with Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law of Homer Albers as stu- 
dent, lecturer, instructor, professor and dean, 
was celebrated at a dinner given in his honor on 
February 16 by the Law School Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The dinner was attended by prominent 
graduates of the school, many of the foremost 
attorneys of the state, judges of New England 
courts and city and state officers. 


Dr. ABRAHAM SMITH, principal of the 


Nathan Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.. 


Y., was guest of honor at a luncheon given re- 
cently at the Elks Club by members of his 
teaching staff. Dr. Smith has left on a year’s 
sabbatical leave of absence. The speakers in- 
eluded District Superintendent Frank J. Arnold. 

WHEN Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools, retires as president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
at the convention in Minneapolis from February 
25 to March 3, it is planned to present him with 
a gavel made from a historic Minnesota tree. 
The tree stood on a farm near Grove City, Min- 
nesota, when, on August 17, 1862, a group of 
white settlers and supposedly friendly Indians 
engaged in a rifle marksmanship contest, the 
target being fastened to the tree. After the 
whites had discharged their rifles the Indians 
turned upon them and killed and wounded sev- 


eral. 


Dr. JAMES M. KieERAN, president of Hunter 
College since 1929, will complete fifty years of 
active educational work on February 23. Dr. 
Kieran is a graduate of City College. He joined 
the staff of Hunter College in 1904 and set up a 
department of education of collegiate rank, 
serving as professor of education. He subse- 
quently became dean of the faculty of educa- 
tion and in 1928 became acting president. Dr. 


Kieran plans to retire at the close of the school 
term in June. 
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Miss Eveanor Longe, principal of Westfield 
College, Hampstead, England, from 1921 to 1931, 
was recently presented with a portrait of her- 
self. The portrait, which was painted by Mr. 
Gerald Kelly, R.A., shows Miss Lodge robed as 
a doctor of letters of the University of Oxford. 
The presentation was made by Dr. T. Franklin 
Sibly, vice-chancellor of Reading University, on 
behalf of a number of friends and past and 
present members of the college, and among 
others who spoke were Professor A. P. Newton, 
University of London, Professor KE. de Selin- 
court, Oxford, and Miss Chapman, principal, and 
Dr. Turquet, as representatives of the college. 


Dr. Eart D. Bonp has been given the $10,000 
Philadelphia award, established by Edward W. 
Bok to be presented annually to the resident of 
Philadelphia or its suburbs “who, during the 
preceding calendar year, shall have performed, 
or brought to its culmination, an act or con- 
tributed a service calculated to advance the best 
and largest interests of the community of which 
Philadelphia is the center.” The award, which 
includes also a gold medal and a scroll, was 
given to Dr. Bond in recognition of his work 
in the healing of mental patients and the de- 
velopment of a psychiatric clinic at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the retire- 
ment of William Z. Ripley, since 1901 Nathaniel 
Ropes professor of political economy at Har- 
vard University, to become professor emeritus. 
The resignation will take effect on March 1. 
Professor Ripley is known as an expert in many 
fields, ranging from anthropology to transporta- 
tion. He has written a number of books deal- 
ing with the subject of transportation and also 
served on several national boards and commis- 


sions. 


Dr. RALPH HartLeEY WETMORE, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Harvard University, has 
been appointed director of the Botanical Lab- 
oratories. 


Dr. Georrrey DouGuAs HALE CARPENTER has 
been elected Hope professor of zoology at the 
University of Oxford. 


Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the 
Court of Governors of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, has been ap- 
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pointed by the Court to the Board of Manage- 
ment of the institution. 


AnTtTuoNy E. Karnes has been elected com- 
missioner of education in Alaska to succeed 
William K. Keller. 

The Kansas Teacher reports that the State 
Supreme Court has upheld Governor Wood- 
ring’s right to appoint W. T. Markham to sue- 
ceed the late George A. Allen, State Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction. The ruling was 
a victory for the governor in his legal battle 
with Lieutenant-governor Graybill. Three days 
after Mr. Allen’s death in an automobile colli- 
sion, Mr. Graybill appointed W. A. Stacey, as- 
sistant to the late Mr. Allen, to the office of 
state superintendent. Governor Woodring had 
announced from Washington the appointment 
of Mr. Markham. The court ruled that Super- 
intendent Markham would hold office until his 
suecessor is elected and qualified “as the con- 
stitution prescribes.” The next general election 
at which a superintendent can be elected will be 
in November, 1934. Mr. Markham, who is 
forty-seven years old, has been a resident of 
Kansas since 1895. He graduated from the 
Marionville, Missouri, College Academy; Baker 
University, Campbell College, and received his 
A.M. degree from the University of Kansas. 
He has done graduate work at Harvard and at 
Kansas Universities. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch dated February 
9, from Chicago, reads: “Northwestern Univer- 
sity officials confirmed to-day that Dr. James 
M. Yard has been notified his contract as di- 
rector of religious activities at the university 
would not be reopened when it expires next 
September 3. ‘The notification came out of the 
blue sky,’ said the Rev. Yard. ‘I believe the 
decision was influenced by various attacks on 
me. I have been named on various lists, but 
I believe they were still less influential than 
personal conversations.’ Dr. Yard was listed 
recently by an American commission of the 
Illinois American Legion, along with a number 
of other liberals, as having Communistie ten- 
dencies.” 


C. Horton TALiey has been appointed dean 
of men at Nebraska Wesleyan University for 
the second semester of the current school year. 
Mr. Talley went to Nebraska Wesleyan as de- 
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bate coach two years ago. He holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from Simpson College, a bachelor 
of divinity from Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
a master of science in speech from Northwestern 
University. He is an ordained minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


W. H. Mappock has been made general man- 
ager of Eastman Teaching Films, Ine., Roch- 
ester, New York, as successor to the late Dr. 
Thomas EK. Finegan. Mr. Maddock, who was 
formerly sales manager with this organization, 
has been connected with the G. and C. Merriam 
Company. 


Dr. Witu1AM B. FEATHERSTONE, who for the 
past three years has been a student in educa- 
tional administration at Columbia University, 
has become director of secondary curriculum in 
the publie schools of Los Angeles. 


J. LeRoy Tuompsov, assistant superintendent 
at Newburgh, New York, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Tarrytown, to succeed 
L. V. Case, who retired on February 1. 


Rose E. Grpsons has retired as superinten- 
dent of schools in the third supervisory district 
of Washington County, New York, after having 
served for nearly fifty years as teacher, prin- 
cipal, training class instructor and superinten- 
dent of schools. 

THE trustees of the Boston Athenaeum have 
appointed Miss Elinor Gregory, of Cambridge, 
to the post of librarian, soon to become vacant 
by the resignation of Charles K. Bolton. Miss 
Gregory has served for some years as Mr. Bol- 
ton’s chief assistant. She is a daughter of Pro- 
fessor C. R. Gregory, of Leipzig. 


GeorGE R. R. Pruaum, associate professor of 
speech at Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria, was elected president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech at a recent meet- 
ing of speech teachers in Kansas City. Pro- 
fessor Pflaum is vice-president of the national 
organization of speech teachers and is ex-presi- 
dent of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Dr. G. Luoyp Witson, professor of com- 
merce and transportation at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, will direct 
the educational and research work of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. 
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Dr. DovuGuas Wapues, of the staff of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chieago, has been appointed a member of the 
American Committee of the Library Section of 
the World Association for Adult Edueation. 
The chairman of the World Committee is Dr. 
Walter Hofmann, of Leipzig, Germany. 

Dr. ALPHONSO PRUNEDA has been appointed 
president and Enrique Fernandez Ledesma sec- 
retary of the newly established Mexican Com- 
mission on Intellectual Cooperation to eontrib- 
ute to a realization of the aims of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. The Mexican Com- 
mission will have divisions on university rela- 
tions, literary relations, intellectual rights, bib- 
liography, music studies, plastic arts, social 
sciences, legal studies, scientific relations and 
journalism; and will issue three publications in 
connection with the various phases of its work. 

Dr. Wiiuram W. Comrort, president of 
Haverford College, has returned to the United 
States after a visit to China. He went to 
Lingnan University at Canton, at the request 
of the trustees of that institution in New York 
for the purpose of assisting in drawing up a 
new agreement for a period of years between 
the New York trustees and the Chinese directors 
at Canton, and to examine the curriculum and 
personnel of the faeulty with a view of making 
such changes as may seem expedient under the 
present circumstances. While at the university 
Dr. Comfort assisted at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the first women’s dormitory at 
the institution. He also visited the large 
Friend’s School in Tokio, the American School 
and Chiao-Tung University in Shanghai, and 
Hongkong University. 

Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, founder of the 
experimental college at the University of Wis- 
consin, and a member of the university depart- 
ment of philosophy, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the second semester. Dr. Meikle- 
john will spend the time in California. 

Proressor A. EgeKuHor, of the University of 
Leiden, will arrive in the United States in April 
to give the five Carew Lectures at Hartford 
Theological Seminary this spring. 


Dr. W. S. LEARNED, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, was the 
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principal speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Association of Virginia Colleges in Richmond 
on February 10. He presented the results of 
his five-year study on “The Relations of Seecon- 
dary and Higher Education.” 


Dr. F. C. DE Sumicurast, professor emeritus 
of French literature at Harvard University, 
died in England on February 8. He was eighty- 
eight years old. 

Dr. THomas S. ApAMs, professor of political 
economy at Yale University, author of many 
of Wisconsin’s tax laws and for many years 
adviser to the Federal Treasury Department, 
died on February 8. He was 59 years old. 


JOHN FRANCIS GREENE, associate professor 
of Roman literature and history, emeritus, at 
Brown University, died on February 7, at the 
age of sixty-four years. 

THE thirteenth annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference to be held on April 6, 7 and 
8, 1933, at the Ohio State University will have 
as the keynote, “Edueation and the Present 
Crisis.” It is expected that more than six thou- 
sand people, including more than one hundred 
speakers, will be in attendance. There will be 
two general sessions and programs for thirty- 
seven sectional groups. One new section has 
been added—for school board members. The 
out-of-state speakers will include: H. W. Chase, 
president, University of Illinois, president- 
elect, New York University; The Honorable 
Howard Lees-Smith, former minister of educa- 
tion of Great Britain; William McAndrew, 
formerly superintendent of schools of Chicago; 
George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and J. 
Cayce Morrison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 

THE eighth annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Edueation will be held in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, on May 22, 23 and 24. 
All meetings wll be held in the Jones Memorial 
Library. Although plans for the program have 
not yet been completed, it is expected that at 
least one session will be devoted to a diseussion 
of unemployment and adult edueation. At this 
session a report on the progress of the newly 
organized Adjustment Service for the Unem- 
ployed of New York City will be made. Libra- 
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ries and adult education, adult edueation in 
rural areas, Negro adult education, and other 
aspects of adult education are also scheduled 
for discussion. A number of the meetings will 
be conducted as “panel” sessions, a method of 
group discussion initiated at the last annual 
meeting. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, president of 
the association, will make an address. Other 
speakers will be announced ai a later date. 


THE American Physical Edueation Associa- 
tion in Joint Session with the Southern District 
Association will meet at Louisville, Kentucky, 
from April 26 to 29. The list of speakers in- 
cludes: Sarah Blanding, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Kentueky; Dr. D. Oberteuffer, the 
Ohio State University; C. M. Miles, state super- 
visor of health and physical education, Florida; 
Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, New York City; Jane Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Louise Erwin, Rollins College; 
N. P. Neilson, chief of the Division of Health 
and Physieal Edueation, California, and Mr. 
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Frederick Archer, superintendent of Louisville 
Publie Schools. The discussions will be infor- 
mal and planned with a view of solving the 
problems of the teacher. 


RENEWING and amplifying its reeommenda- 
tions of last year that the Legislature establish 
a “University of New Jersey,’ as a body “re- 
sponsible for the general administration of all 
forms of public higher education,’ the New 
Jersey State Board of Regents, in its annual re- 
port to the Legislature on February 13 urged 
that the functions of a number of state agen- 
cies be transferred to the proposed university. 
The report also proposes to create a “commit- 
tee on educational coordination” to harmonize 
the “common school system” and the “univer- 
sity system” of the state, until such time as the 
Legislature “shall deem it advisable to unite 
the two systems under one management.” It 
recommends approval of its budget for 1933-34, 
amounting to $1,056,720, of which $1,000,000 is 
for Rutgers University. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PREVENTION OF CRIME BY THE 
PREDICTION OF CRIMINALITY 

One of the greatest achievements of modern 
civilization has been in the field of medical sci- 
ence. A considerable part of this achievement 
has been in the field of prevention. The med- 
ical science is able in many cases to determine 
with a considerable degree of accuracy the seeds 
of disease in the human carriers. Having de- 
tected the seeds of disease, this great science has 
provided means to prevent the spread of disease 
and its ravages. 

Social science has failed, in a large measure, 
to take advantage of many of the methods of 
medical science that could be most useful in the 
prevention of crime. 

The seeds of crime can be detected; though 
not, of course, at present with the same degree 
of accuracy as the seeds of disease; but still 
with sufficient accuracy to materially decrease 
crime. 

One should not attempt, at our present state 
of knowledge of the symptoms of crime, to 
catalogue them. It should not be out of order, 
however, to suggest some of the symptoms that 
may indicate the presence of the seeds of crime: 


(1) Low mentality or a low intelligence quotient: 
‘One of the most important facts brought to 
light by the use of intelligence tests is the frequent 
association of delinquency and mental deficiency. ’’ 

(2) Juvenile delinquency: Numerous and varied 
studies agree on the point of a close association of 
criminal records and early juvenile delinquency. 

(3) Difficulty and failure to make proper ad- 
justments in school: It is a fact of increasing im- 
portance that a failure to make proper adjustments 
in school is in a high percentage of cases associated 
with low mentality. And that a high percentage 
of the juvenile population in state prisons were 
misfits in school, and never completed a year in 
high school. 

(4) Poor or broken homes, when associated with 
other symptoms. 


These are only suggestive of some of the 
helps that might aid in detecting the seeds of 
crime. And one might find it a long journey 
to reach the present niche of the medical science 
in the field of prevention, but there are, no 
doubt, encouraging possibilities in the field of 
predicting crime. And to predict it would be 
a corner-stone in the foundation of prevention. 


GEORGE GARDNER 
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SPEAKING THE SPEECH 

In my younger days I accepted more or less 
philosophically the long and usually boring 
papers that were read at scientific meetings. 
Still imbued with the puritanical idea that the 
spirit must be suppressed for the good of the 
flesh, the current scientific man more or less 
consciously believed and certainly practiced the 
method of long, tedious and pointless delivery. 
With one eye on the clock, the audience would 
sigh with relief as one more paper passed by 
and the time approached when the speakers 
would once more figuratively take their coats 
off and talk with enthusiasm and entertainingly. 
Before a formal audience, however, a presenta- 
tion that was entertaining was scarcely consid- 
ered professional and might even be thought to 
verge on the risqué. Naturally, the less capable 
a man was to speak in an easier vein, the more 
he frowned upon such efforts. It has gradually 
been bearing in upon me in recent years that 
the delivery of a talk on a man’s pet hobby that 
puts to sleep that man’s colleagues who should 
have a natural interest in the work is a sad 
commentary on that individual’s qualifications 
as a teacher. Scientific men, regardless of their 
attainments, are still students and swayed by the 
same emotions. <A technique that fails to awake 
them speaks but poorly of the operator’s usual 
possibilities. 

The birth of such able and popular publica- 
tions as Science News Letter and its other ser- 
vices has lent respectability and perhaps a 
premium to the intelligent telling of one’s story. 
Adequate attention to this should be reflected in 
our success with our younger students. Indeed, 
I am beginning to feel that a prize might well 
be offered for the most successful presentation 
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of a paper at our annual meetings as well as 
for the one that shows the greatest progress. 

Since these matters are of undebatable im- 
portance, greater attention and opportunities for 
the practice of these “tricks of the trade” should 
be offered in our graduate schools. Some of the 
things to be considered in preparing a paper, 
and as I jotted them down while “sitting in” 
on a recent scientific meeting, may be listed as 
follows: 

Should it be given. 

Length. 

Read aloud before presenting to an audience— 
rehearse—keep within your time limit. 

Allow 2 minutes to a double-spaced typed page. 

Presentation. 

Voice and posture. 

Pronunciation—enunciation. 

What is the important thing in your paper? 

Clarity of exposition. 

Fixation of main issues. 

Elimination of detail. 

Omit unnecessary statements and apologies. 

Present your ideas in graphic form as far as 
possible. 

Do a professional job. 

Connect your thesis with general information. 

Sum up; shut up. 


All this may sound a bit heretical, but they 
have been putting organs in the churches for 
some time now and it will not be amiss for the 
scientific man to expend a bit of his research 
brains on dressing up his results before parad- 
ing them in public. Let us then respond to the 
best of our feeble powers to Hamlet’s old urge 
and speak our speech trippingly on the tongue. 

Rosert T. HANce 

ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION AND CHANGING SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 


THERE was a time not so very long ago when 
a sixteen-year-old boy or girl could step out of 
school and into a job. To-day the majority of 
employers in Michigan and elsewhere refuse to 
employ any one under 18 and in some cases 
years of There are several 


age. 


under 21 


reasons for this, among them the following: 
restrictive labor laws, mechanization of industry, 


making more mature workers necessary, and an 
oversupply of adult workers. Whether we like 
it or not, jobs are not available for persons 
under 18 years of age and indications point to 
this as a permanent and not a passing condi- 
tion. This is particularly true in Michigan, 
whose chief industry, the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, does not permit juvenile workers to 
any extent. 

Pontiae is a typical Michigan community, 
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built upon the automobile industry. A study? 
recently made of permits issued in that city 
during 1930 and 1931 revealed the following 
facts: In spite of an increasingly rigid super- 
vision and in spite of educational work among 
children, employers, teachers and parents as to 
the necessity for securing permits for work, the 
number of permits issued was reduced from 
700 to 349, or a reduction of 50 per cent. The 
only type of permit to show an increase was 
the home permit issued to girls, assisting in their 
own homes or acting as maids in other homes. 
Numbers of boys and girls placed in employ- 
ment by continuation school teachers and co- 
ordinators throughout the state show a similar 
trend. In 1930-31 placements reported were 
1,474 boys and 1,855 girls; in 1931-32, 1,024 
boys and 2,389 girls. None of these figures in- 
clude placements made by the guidance and 
placement department of the City of Detroit, 
where the trend is still more strikingly shown. 
This department in 1931-32 placed 950 boys 
and 3,957 girls. 

Jobs which are usually considered as having 
the largest measure of educational value, such 
as apprenticeships in manufacturing establish- 
ments and stores, show the greatest reduction. 
Manufacturing occupations in Pontiac, for in- 
stance, showed a reduction of 56.7 per cent. As 
might be expected, school attendance has in- 
creased. At the peak of employment in 1928- 
29, in eleven industrial cities of the state the 
enrolment in the tenth grade was 63 per cent. 
of that in the sixth grade and the enrolment in 
the twelfth grade was 28 per cent. of that in 
the sixth grade. In 1930-31 the enrolment in 
the tenth grade was 84 per cent. of that in the 
sixth grade and the enrolment in the twelfth 
grade was 39 per cent. of that in the sixth grade. 
The above facts and further analysis of work 
permits point to the accuracy of the following 
statements: 


(1) It is becoming increasingly difficult for boys 
and girls under 18 years of age to secure employ- 
ment, especially if they have had no preliminary 
training. 

(2) The boys are falling back upon street trades 


1‘¢Pigures Reveal Facts,’’ a study by Ethel 
Wooden in the American Child for April, 1932. 
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and the girls upon domestic service as a means of 
earning money. 

(3) School enrolment has increased during this 
lack of employment. Many of these are boys and 
girls not interested in a college preparatory course. 
Their interest in education centers around immedi- 
ate or near future employment. This group has 
brought our schools face to face with a new prob- 
lem in education. 


Two CuiassEs oF PUPILS 

This group of boys and girls who formerly 
dropped out of school and went to work may 
be divided into two classes: 

(1) Those who expect to complete or have 
completed a high-school course and desire defi- 
nite preparation for employment on a high- 
school level. These may be called the high- 
school group. 

(2) Those who are seeking employment at 
the earliest possible moment and can not com- 
plete a high-school course. These constitute the 
non-high-school or continuation group. 

The needs of the first group, so far as indus- 
trial education is concerned, can best be met in 
large cities by separate industrial and technical 
schools. Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, 
George A. Davis Vocational and Technical High 
School, Grand Rapids, Wilbur Wright Coopera- 
tive High School and Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, are examples. These schools 
offer courses whose objective is to fit for employ- 
ment rather than to prepare for college. Such 
courses represent industrial education of high- 
school grade. 

In smaller cities separate schools are impos- 
sible, and the needs of this group must be met 
by industrial courses in which more time is 
allowed for shop and drawing work than is the 
case in a college preparatory course. This plan 
also represents industrial education of high- 
school grade, and examples are found in Ford- 
son High School, Dearborn, Flint, Jackson, 
Hamtramek, Lansing and Muskegon. Many ot 
these courses, both in the separate schools and 
in the general high school, meet the standards 
of the Smith-Hughes law and receive aid from 
state and federal funds. 

In such a course the students gain not only 
usable skill and technical knowledge as direct 
preparation for employment, but also an appre- 
ciation of the value of general education subjects 


as applied to the problems of industrial life. 
For this reason in these courses economies, civics 
and social science are important, as well as 
shopwork, drawing and mathematics. Due to 
the growing importance of leisure time, atten- 
tion is also given to musie, art and recreational 
subjects as a part of the school program. 

For the second group, which we have called 
the non-high-school or continuation group, the 
continuation school with a properly developed 
flexible program points the way. In 1920 the 
continuation school law was passed. This law 
required part-time attendance for eight hours a 
week of all persons under seventeen years of 
age who had not completed the tenth grade. 
The purpose of the law was to provide a means 
of edueation for boys and girls who left school 
at an early age and entered upon employment. 

For a number of years part-time attendance 
inereased, reaching a peak of over 15,000 in 
1928-29. Since that time continuation school 
attendance, as we formerly understood it, has 
decreased. The continuation or non-high-school 
group is still with us and with more time for 
instruction because of lack of employment and 
irregularity of employment. Out of this situa- 
tion has developed a new type of continuation 
school, sometimes ealled a junior vocational or 
industrial preparatory and continuation school. 
It operates on a full-time and part-time basis 
and assumes that those attending are going to 
work as soon as possible and therefore wish to 
acquire skill and knowledge leading to a job, 
even though it be a temporary one. The task 
of the school is then to furnish as much instrue- 
tion as possible useful to them as workers in a 
limited and often uncertain length of time and 
to aid them in securing employment. A typical 
program for one semester for such a school fol- 


lows: 
MorRNING 
English : auccinse eo ann, 
Science - ctge GOs ee 
Shop or Home Economics .... a 
AFTERNOON 
Arithmetie saitetiec wine eo TAA, 
Drawing Nenietsinens ao. fs 
Shop or Home Economics ............. 90  £ 


In many cases less time is given to shop and 
laboratory work and more to general and cul- 
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tural subjects such as U. S. history, civics, musie, 
and art. Schools of this type have been organ- 
ized in Detroit, Port Huron, Jackson, Muskegon, 
Grand Rapids and Battle Creek. 

The extent to which the attendance in all-day 
trade and junior vocational schools has tended 
to account for the decrease in continuation 
school attendance is shown by the following 
table: 

















Part-time All-day Junior 
Year enrol- trade vocational Total 
ment enrolment enrolment 
1928-29... 15,348 1,693 17,031 
1929-30... 13,687 1,853 15,530 
1930-381 .. 11,049 Sy 5 ee 13,777 
1931-32 9,224 4,106 1,256 14,586 





If we take into consideration the increased 
enrolment in the regular senior high-school 
classes we would no doubt find the entire de- 
crease more than accounted for. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


For both the high-school and non-high-school 
group, guidance and placement are of the great- 
est importance. Individuals in the high-school 
group need help in choosing a line of work to 
which they are adapted and for which the school 
offers training. After completing their course 
they look to the school for help in securing em- 
ployment. Some may need assistance in secur- 
ing work outside of school hours in order to 
enable them to remain in school. 

For the non-high-school group temporary jobs 
are most common and at the same time offer a 
most valuable opportunity for vocational gui- 
danee. Short unit courses in school may parallel 
or precede employment. Most important of all 
is the development of right job habits, right 
health habits and right character habits and the 
maintaining of a flexible program to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

In regard to the effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram one administrator has this to say: 


In times like these such courses are given a real 
test and I am pleased to report that we have found 
it possible to place the following numbers of boys 
and girls according to classification: Continuation 
industrial preparatory—boys 


99. 


““5 


—boys 17, girls 
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84, girls 37. In many cases this employment has 
not only meant that it was possible for the student 
to remain in school but also to have food and 
clothing which would otherwise have be2n impos- 
sible. 

SuMMARY 


To sum up the situation briefly, lack of em- 
ployment has turned back into school a large 
group of boys and girls who formerly dropped 
out of school and went to work. Their interest 
in education centers around immediate or near 
future employment. To meet their needs two 
programs are necessary: (1) A program of 
high-school grade whose objective is employ- 
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ment offered either in a separate vocational 
school or as a special course in the regular high 
school curriculum, and (2) a program of less 
than high-school grade offered in a continuation 
or junior vocational school which will give as 
satisfactory training as possible to the boy or 
girl who has a short-time school expectancy and 
who will leave as soon as a job is available. 
To carry out either program successfully atten- 
tion to individual needs and the maintenance of 
employment contacts are necessary. 
K. G. Smit 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE AID FOR EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK 

Ir has been proposed by many students of 
government that very substantial reduction can 
and should be made in the amount of $122,000,- 
000 given by the state to localities. This is a 
matter that involves a very definite question of 
state policy and consideration of certain prin- 
ciples. 

It should be definitely understood by the 
people of the state that this tremendous item 
of state aid is really not an expenditure by the 
state at all. The state merely collects the 
money and sends it to the various municipalities 
to be spent by them for the support of their 
own local governments. It is not spent for 
state government at all; it is all spent for local 
government. 

The amount of this contribution by the state 
to the local communities has increased every 
year since it was initiated. In the current fiscal 
year it has reached the already disproportionate 
percentage of 45 per cent. If we followed the 
provisions of the existing statutes, which would 
add several millions to the state contribution, 
the percentage of state aid would go far above 
50 per cent. This disproportion between direct 


state expenditures and state taxation ean not be 
permitted to grow. 

There can, therefore, at least be no doubt of 
this—we must definitely and unequivoeally eall 
a halt upon any further mandatory increases in 
state aid. 


The statutes pioviding these com- 


pulsory annual increases, which were enacted in 
the days of easy revenues, are no longer in step 
with current needs and current policies. 

The question of reducing the existing amount 
of state contribution, and the question of the 
extent of this reduction, present an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. It would be a very simple 
thing, with one stroke of the pen, to eut off 
thirty or forty or fifty million dollars from the 
state’s contributions to localities, as has been 
suggested, and thus have the budget appear to 
be an unusually economical one. Such action, 
of course, would be the easiest way out for an 
executive faced with the necessity of reducing 
his budget because of lessened revenues. Im- 
mediately political expediency might urge it. It 
may be that financial necessity will ultimately 
justify it on the merits. Statesmanship, how- 
ever, requires that you and I view the conse- 
quences with a full appreciation of where they 
lead. If this question involved the state budget 
alone the decision would be a relatively easy 
one. As a matter of fact, however, it directly 
affects the budget of virtually every locality in 
the entire state. 

Certain very definite principles, I believe, 
should be borne in mind. While we must in- 
sist that there be a reasonable reduction in the 
general cost of education through a decrease in 
operating charges in substantially all of the 
localities of the state, no benefit will accrue 
from a reduction in the amount of state aid to 
localities if it merely means that the localities 





996 


will have to make up the difference by increased 
expenditures on their own part. What the state 
deduets from its contribution must not be spent 
by the locality itself as a substitute for state 
aid. Such a result would simply be a tax 
transference, and not a tax saving. A tax 
transference would lead to an inerease of al- 
ready burdensome real estate taxes within the 
loealities. 

The state has, of course, a constitutional man- 
date to “provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a system of free common schools where 
all the children of this state may be educated.” 
A definite policy must be laid down as to the 
standards of edueation which the state is now 
willing and We dare not 
allow that standard to be too low. 

Last year the state was compelled by the con- 


able to maintain. 


dition of its treasury to forego the annual in- 
education. Similar 


This in itself 


crement of state aid for 
action must be taken this year. 
means a reduction of educational aid per pupil, 
because the substantial increase in pupils, par- 


ticularly in the high schools, brings about a re- 
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duction in the amount for each pupil and each 
activity. 

Substantial further reduction in the present 
amount of state aid may mean an actual exclu- 
sion of some of our children from the classes, 

The amount in the current budget for eduea- 
tion is about $106,000,000. The state next year 
may not be able to afford this amount. Some 
eut may have to be made. If I find it abso- 
lutely unavoidable to recommend such eut, I 
I shall do so, however, with very 
I shall do so only because 


shall do so. 
great reluctance. 
lack of funds makes it impossible for me to do 
The cut, under any circumstanees, 
If it is, it will 
tend not only to reduce too greatly the stand- 
ards of education, but will actually impose an 
additional burden of real estate taxation on the 
local communities. The question is important 
because we are dealing not only with the peo- 
ple’s money, and their tax burden, but with 
their children as well.—Governor Lehman in his 


otherwise. 


must not be drastie or ruthless. 


annual message to the New York State Legis- 


lature. 


REPORTS 


STATUS OF PRACTICAL AND MANUAL 
ARTS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 
OF THE UNITED STATES! 

Ir has been traditional that some so-called 
“manual training” be given in most high schools 
in the United States, but in nearly all cases this 
work has been perfunctory and of little value.? 
This “manual training” has justly fallen into 
disrepute, and some of the disfavor has, in the 
thinking of many people, attached itself to 
everything in the nature of practical and man- 
ual arts. Now, however, we are entering into a 
period of revival, improvement and more gen- 
eral use of manual subjects in education if we 
can judge from the writings of educators. Of 
course there is still much confusion and a ten- 
dency to mistake it for vocational education. 
Considerable interest in what has been here de- 
fined as practical and manual arts is being 


1 Practical and manual arts, as here considered, 
is the subject-matter and methods necessary to the 
development of skills generally necessary in the 
work of the world and to exploration for self- 
knowledge and adaptation. 

2Uhl and others, ‘‘Supervising the Secondary 
School Subjects,’’ Chap. 10. 


manifested in nearly all states of the Union. 
For this there are various reasons;? but there 
is pretty general agreement that there are two 
principal outcomes to be expected from the work 
as here treated. The first, though not the great- 
est, is vocational efficiency; the second, orienta- 
tion through exploration and guidance. The 
latter is of major importance in the most 
modern school systems, and is emphasized by 
educators, but nearly all recognize the value of 
the strictly practical side of this activity. The 
states that lead in education* do not try to turn 
out tradesmen from the secondary institutions 
except from certain schools which are conducted 
for that purpose. As many as possible of the 
elementary manual skills are taught, the work 
being correlated as closely as it can be with re- 
lated academic subjects, and the student is al- 
lowed to sample as many trades as_ possible. 
Then if he drops out of school he knows some- 
thing of his abilities, and perhaps has other 

3 Educators generally stress the guidance and 
exploration side; laymen, the practical. 

4 Phillips, ‘‘A Graphic View of Our Schools.’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927.) 
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knowledge that may make him a better work- 
man and citizen. 

This seems to fit the desires of industrial lead- 
ers also. Most of them wish to give the spe- 
eialized instruction needed to fit men into the 
shops themselves, but nearly all favor the teach- 
ing of the broader fundamentals in the schools. 
The two-purpose curriculum seems to meet mod- 
ern needs in general much more satisfactorily 
than the purely trade school. Of course, if 
direct preparation for a vocation were the sole 
aim, this would not be true, but early specializa- 
tion leads to maladjustments.? It is probably 
better, when possible, to put off the final de- 
cision as to a career until late in the secondary 
course, or if the student can go to college and 
is able to do work of that level, even until later. 
But giving unspecialized shop all through the 
high school enables those who leave it before 
graduation to take something with them that 
has immediate value in the work of the world, 
and provides valuable experience for those who 
finish the course. The general shop is widely 
accepted as the best means whereby the small 
high school, and to some extent the larger also, 
can achieve the ends mentioned above as de- 
sirable.® 

Among the states that have adopted state- 
wide programs of practical and manual arts and 
have them fairly well organized are Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Utah, New Jersey, Oklahoma 
and New York. The above are by no means all 
the states that have made this work a part of 
their courses of study, but they appear to have 
it actually in the schools. Other states are 
coming forward very rapidly.® Not all of them 


5 Detroit Board of Education, Bulletin of 1927, 
“Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupa- 
tions.’’? The point of view is vocational. 

6 Friese, ‘‘Exploring the Manual Arts,’’ Chap. 
II. This view is still theoretical. The subject has 
not been explored extensively from the above stand- 
point. 

7 Brewer, Wheaton and Cower, ‘‘ Occupations. ’’ 
(Ginn and Company.) 

8‘*Courses of Study’’: Ohio, 1929; Pennsy]l- 
vania, 1927; New Hampshire, 1929; Florida, 1930; 
Alabama, 1930; Maryland, 1930; Iowa, 1930; also 
letters from state school officials, 1931. 

®North Carolina and Oklahoma are adding 
courses and making curricula. See ‘‘Courses of 
Study’’: Oklahoma, 1930; North Carolina, 1929. 
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have the same curricula and not all try for the 
same results, but all are trying to increase the 
time and effort given to practical and manual 
arts. Some require the work, others only recom- 
mend it, but in either case something is being 
accomplished.?° 

Ohio tries to fit the curriculum both to ex- 
ploration and guidance and to training for vo- 
cational skill. The courses are well planned 
and earefully outlined; objectives and outcomes, 
teacher standards and shop standards are given. 
The general shop is in general use for most 
schools. In fact, the general shop plan, in the 
sense that it is used in this study, was largely 
taken from the Ohio course of study and the 
New Hampshire bulletins. 

Pennsylvania requires general shop for ex- 
ploration in grades 7, 8 and 9. There is also 
an outline in the course of study going through 
the three upper grades of high school, but most 
of the work is elective. In the larger schools, 
especially the vocational high schools of both 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, a series of shops is used 
in which there is rather complete specializa- 
tion.12 Vocational and technical high schools 
are found in the industrial centers, but they 
seem to be gradually losing ground.'* The stu- 
dents are going to the regular high schools. 

In the Iowa‘* high schools skill is the out- 
come stressed, the element of guidance and ex- 
ploration being secondary but not absent. 
Teachers are advised to aim at accuracy in 
workmanship. Woodwork, metal work and me- 
chanical drawing are the subjects most often 
given. Illinois and Indiana schools do about 
the same thing in nearly the same way.'® The 


10 Ohio recommends the work, Maryland requires 
it. See ‘‘Courses of Study’’ of these states before 
mentioned in these notes. 

11‘*Courses of Study’’ of these states, 1929. 
They kept the small high school directly in mind, 
and were the best outlines that came to the writer’s 
attention. 

12 Same course as note 7. 

13 Superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Address, 1929. But Wheeling, West Virginia, re- 
ports increased interest in vocational work for 
1931-32. It may be due to local conditions, or it 
may be a revival of interest in learning a trade 
due to increased competition among workers. 

14 ‘*Course of Study for High Schools,’’ Indus- 
trial Arts, Iowa, 1930. Letters from school 
officials. 

15 Letters from Departments of Education of 
Illinois and Indiana. 





general shop is used in the small schools. The 
junior high-school organization is used exten- 
sively in these states. 

Most of the New England states have good 
school systems. Being industrialized, they have 
worked out eurricula in practical and manual 
arts, though in many instances the aim is wholly 
vocational. The same thing is true of many 
other Eastern states. New Hampshire has an 
excellent program judged by both vocational 
and exploratory standards. It consists of prac- 
tical and manual arts courses suited to all grades 
from 9 to 12 which all local school officers are 
urged to adopt and adapt. The general shop 
plan is used, large ones for the city schools 
and shops of a size to meet the needs of the 
smaller villages that can not afford an elaborate 
set-up. The junior high school does not come 
under this plan. Exploration is the secondary 
outcome.t® New York!’ and Massachusetts!® do 
about the same work as New Hampshire in the 
senior high schools but use three years of ex- 
ploratory shop in the junior high grades, 7, 8 
and 9. 
all large schools, but the general shop is the 
rule in the rural schools and villages. Explora- 


New Jersey’® uses a series of shops in 


tory work is required in grades 7, 8 and 9. 
Maryland? gives some vocational work in all 
schools. That given under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Mines is strictly vocational in aim. 
The junior high-school work is partly prevo- 
cational and partly for guidance and explora- 
tion. In Nebraska*! the individual job plan is 
used, but most of the shops are modifications 
of the general shop idea. Mechanical drawing 
is correlated with the shop work. No work of 
this sort is required, but the State Department 
recommends it to local school authorities. Min- 
nesota,?° Kansas®° and Texas?° use the general 
shop plan in their small schools for exploratory 


16 It was noted especially in the bulletin that 
there was no tendency toward stratification of 
society. 

17 The states are not grouped geographically. 
Some effort is made to bring them together in 
categories according to the type of school work 
done. 

18 Letters from Departments of Education, New 
York and Massachusetts; also from individual 


schools. 

19 Letter from New Jersey school commissioner’s 
office. 

20 Letters from State Departments of Education, 
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purposes. In such schools the emphasis is on 
general repair work. Good courses of a voea- 
tional and general nature are elective in the 
large schools. Agriculture dominates the prae- 
tical and manual arts work in the rural dis. 
triets. Utah?! confines practical and manual 
arts largely to woodworking and studies of 
vocations for guidance. There is little strictly 
vocational work except in one large school. 
The guidance and exploratory work for the 
junior high schools appears to be well outlined, 
The school officials seem to think it very worth 
while. The above is also true of Oklahoma,” 
except that vocational work is given extensively 
in several large schools. All these states claim 
they are trying to extend and improve the work 
in practical and manual arts. It seems to be 
an accepted activity with them. None ques- 
tioned its value. 

In general, the Southern states, with which 
West Virginia is classed, lag behind most of 
those states just discussed in practical and 
manual arts as well as in several other school 
matters. This is not surprising, since industrial 
development in them is just emerging, and 
money has been searce.?* Naturally, in the large 
cities of the South, as in those of other sections, 
most of the schools give fairly satisfactory 
courses in practical and manual arts, but the 
rural schools have not been able to do much of 
this work. Virginia,? Kentucky** and Ten- 
nessee** are putting in shop work as rapidly as 
possible, but most of it is going into the large 
schools. At present emphasis is on Smitb- 
Hughes vocational agriculture in the rural and 
small-town schools. North Carolina’ has out- 
lined a comprehensive practical and manual arts 
curriculum and the work is being installed as 
rapidly as funds and conditions seem to permit. 
Florida,?® Alabama*® and Missouri*® are giving 

21‘‘State Course of Study of Junior High 
Schools,’’ Manual No. 2, Utah. 

22 Letters from state school officials and from 
individual schools. 

23The West and Southwest benefited greatly 
from the land given by the United States for 
school purposes. The East and Southeast did not 
get much free land, since little of it was in those 
sections. 

24 Letters from State Departments of Education. 

25 Letter from State Department of Education. 

26‘*Manual Arts Training for the Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Florida,’’ 1930. ‘‘Occu- 


pational Studies for Junior High School Boys,” 
1930, Alabama. Letters from school officials. 
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much effort to installing vocational agriculture, 
most often Smith-Hughes, but school officials 
are interested in enlarging the program to in- 
elude general shop work. They mention both 
exploration and vocational training as ends. In 
the schools of Mississippi,?’ Louisiana,?’ Geor- 
gia,” Arkansas*’ and South Carolina” a little 
of the traditional type of “manual training” is 
given. All practical and manual arts work is 
extremely desultory, with a very few exceptions. 
But interest in shop work is keen among educa- 
tional leaders. 

The California?® plan of part-time vocational 
education is unique in the secondary schools of 
the United States*® as a state policy. Accord- 
ing to it the students attend school part time 
and work the remainder in the near-by shops 
and mills. It is an attempt to use the industries 
of the state as laboratories. Those in charge of 
the work think very highly of it, and it is being 
well received by others. Very good vocational 
results are claimed. The aim is practical. In 
the junior high and smaller high schools of the 
state the general shop is used. All practical 
and manual arts work is being extended. The 
colleges are training many teachers for it.%° 

In Michigan,*? Wisconsin,?! North Dakota,** 
South Dakota*? and Montana*! nearly all the 
small schools are in farming sections, and agri- 
culture and related subjects are accordingly 
emphasized. Shop work is usually correlated 
with vocational agriculture as farm shop. There 
is little effort toward exploration and guidance; 
generally the work is intended to be practical. 
Automobile repair work is sometimes offered. 
Wisconsin recommends three years of shop in 
grades 7, 8 and 9 for small schools. Trade 
schools are found in the cities and industrial 
sections. 

Vermont,3* Delaware,? Connecticut,?? Maine*? 
and Rhode Island*? do not have as high a per- 


27“ High School Manual,’’ 1927, South Carolina. 
Letters from State Departments of Education and 
from individual schools. 

28 Letter from Department of Education. 

29It has been tried in many isolated instances, 
however, with some success. 

80 Many schoolmen assert that such teachers are 
searce. 

81 Wisconsin, ‘‘A Manual for High Schools,’’ 
1924; letters from State Departments of Educa- 
tion. 

82 Letters from State Departments of Education; 
letters from local school officials. 
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centage of small rural schools as do most states. 
Since they are industrial states, shop work is 
given, but is largely vocational. The junior 
high schools, where they are used, give three 
years of shop for exploration and guidance. 
Trade schools are common in the industrial cen- 
ters. In the rural communities the practical 
and manual arts work is often of the type called 
“manual training.” 

Arizona,°> New Mexico,3? Wyoming,?* Colo- 
rado,°3 Oregon** and Washington** are doing 
very little with practical and manual arts, ex- 
cept giving courses for exploration in grades 7 
to 9. There is some use of the general shop, 
but most of the “manual training” given in the 
senior high schools is of the traditional type and 
is not well organized.** No great interest in 
practical and manual arts work is manifest in 
any of the Rocky Mountain States except in 
mining on a purely vocational basis.*° Mining 
and metallurgy are given in all the large schools. 
Few of these states have a required course of 
study for all schools, local needs governing eur- 
riculum content entirely. The above is also 
approximately true of Nevada and Idaho, with 
the exception that woodwork and sheet metal 
are given in a few schools of these states, due 
to geographical difficulties in the way of all 
school progress.°* 

The territories do not have practical and 
manual arts work well in hand,*’ though they 
are feeling the need of it In Hawaii*® there is 
little demand for it in the secondary schools. 
Most of those who enter high schools aim at the 
professions. Alaskan*®® schools offer two years 
of “manual training.’”4° The Philippines*! 
have little vocational or practical and manual 

33 Letters from State Departments of Education 
and from high-school principals. 

34 Letter from State Superintendent of Schools 
of Oregon. 

35 Letters from educators in this section say 
there is no demand and little use for it. They 
speak from a vocational standpoint. 

36 Several school officials in this territory men- 
tion climate and geographical features as impor- 
tant factors in preventing the development of sec- 
ondary school work. 

37 Puerto Rico is primarily concerned with elimi- 
nation of illiteracy. 

38 Letter from the Commissioner of Education. 

39 Manual and Course of Study for the High 
Schools of Alaska,’’ 1929. 

40 This is woodworking only. 

41 The Philippines are a dependency, not a ter- 


ritory. The people are being trained for indepen- 
dence, not for American citizenship. 
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arts work of any sort except in the grade or 
primary schools,4? but the course of study for 
all schools is being revised to include more work 
in practical and manual arts.** 

Taking the country as a whole and judging 
from the data here given, there is a well-defined 
trend toward more practical and manual arts 
work in both junior and senior high schools, 
large and small. In many sections of the United 
States the work is in its infancy, but strong 
interest is shown even there. The work has been 
growing rapidly in the industrial states and 
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more slowly in the South and most of the 
West.44 Well-trained teachers are scarce, but 
the teachers colleges are planning to turn them 
out. California and the Central States seem 
to lead in the training of practical and manual 
arts teachers. It seems certain that this work is 
sooner or later going to have a trial as one of 
the remedies for some of our school ills. It may 
prove a partial cure. 
Ira RusseLu Guover 
Cuay District SCHOOL, 
LITTLETON, WEST VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TRENDS IN SUMMER SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

THE past two decades have witnessed a re- 
markable growth in summer school attendance. 
Although the same factors which have led to 
increased college enrolments during the regular 
school year have probably been responsible for 
part of the increase in summer school enrol- 
ments, a considerable part of it has doubtless 
resulted from a growing desire on the part of 
the teachers of the nation to improve their pro- 
fessional preparation. <A large percentage of 
those who attend summer school are teachers, 
and a large percentage of the teachers who 
enrol in summer courses do so because of a 
genuine desire to become better trained for 
their chosen work. Therefore, in spite of the 
influence of other factors over them, trends in 
summer school attendance may be used as one 
indication of the interest of the teacher in 
further professional training. 

This article presents data showing how sum- 
mer school enrolments have increased in recent 
years: first, in‘'a selected group of colleges and 
universities over a period of nineteen years; 
then, in the whole United States over a period 
of seven years. 


SuMMER ScHoot ATTENDANCE IN 23 SCHOOLS 


In 1924, comparative enrolment figures for 
twenty-three selected colleges and universities 
were presented by Walters in a report on sum- 


42‘*Thirtieth Annual Report of the Director of 
Education,’’ 1929; also a letter from Mr. Bewley, 
the commissioner. 

43 The revision, ‘‘Industrial Arts for Boys in 
Grades 5, 6 and 7,’’ is now at hand. It gives 








mer school attendance for the decade 1913 to 
1923. The author said of the schools which he 
selected, “geographically and educationally they 
seem fairly representative of the summer 
schools of the United States.” Table I re- 
produces the enrolment figures given by 
Walters! for 1913, 1916, 1919 and 1923 and 
presents enrolment figures? for 1927, 1931 and 
1932. 

The growth in summer school attendance in 
certain institutions since 1913 is remarkable. 
Note especially the development at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: from 531 in 1913 to approxi- 
mately 5,000, an inerease that is nearly ten- 
fold. 

Growth in summer school attendance has been 
very rapid in the case of both private and pub- 
lie institutions. Compare the development at 
Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern and other 
private institutions with that at Minnesota, 
Ohio State, Iowa, Texas and other state schools. 
Moreover, the table shows that the growing in- 
terest in summer school courses has not been 
confined to any particular geographical region. 
Both facts support Walters’ hypothesis that 
these twenty-three schools are rather representa- 
tive of those in the country at large. To the 





carefully worked out plans for teaching this sub- 
ject. It would be useful in any school system, but 
especially in that of Puerto Rico. 

44 Economie conditions have slowed up all school 
expansion, making the future progress of prac- 
tical and manual arts uncertain. 

1Raymond Walters, ‘‘Summer School Atten- 
dance, 1913-23.’’ Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 13: 90; March, 1924. 

2 These data were obtained from records on file 
with the Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN TWENTY-THREE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SINCE 1913 















































School 1913 1916 1919 1923 1927 1931 1932 
Galif nie tsetse saivconaccence 2,363 3,922 4,322 10,258 5,072 4,935 4,200 
Chicago .. 3,771 5,424 5,012 6,375 6,480 4,957 4,467 
SAS TUT TER ccc cr tcsta cesar ecat ses deca ectose 4,539 8,023 9,539 12,675 13,800* 14,016 11,559 
Cornell ... Miutneonetaee Teen 1,628 2,151 1,937 2,053 2,400* 1,740 
RUE Cl oot ccc Secewe cee noreetemcet 797 1,128 2,692 2,292 2,844 2,489 1,942 
Illinois 713 1,147 1,314 2,064 2,196 3,088 2,910 
Indiana 1,084 1,121 1,262 1,697 4,744 1,989 2,030 
Iowa SPs Renee One ere ee 426 684 1,290 2,253 3,083 3,574 3,052 
Johns Hopkins ............. sdieteideesmnctts ceases 347 653 422 753 1,165 1,472 1,218 
Kansas ecisieeuatasseondiatesiskesetstsiebesa bia 510 817 710 1,506 1,674 1,896 1,490 
1c, 50) Lc Ege oa eae eat OER TO 1,408 1,793 1,961 3,054 3,666 4,655 3,989 
J aC: 0 ©, Ne oe er a Pr 531 649 1,595 4,540 4,821 5,300* 4,485* 
Missouri 810 1,346 1,246 1,163 1,684 2,291 2,291 
Nebraska. ........ 511 834 762 2,569 3,455 2,713 2,518 
New York 933 1,048 1,300 2,140 4,315 4,014 3,521* 
Northwestern 193 568 881 1,613 2,100* 2,600* 2,479 
Ohio State 703 1,181 1,240 2,419 2,845* 4,845 4,447 
1 Coiy 1.2111) ee neces 865 1,045 935 2,024 2,304* 2,140* 1,900* 
ER ERT 260 366 513 903 1,305 2,354 2,081 
NR cos se ect satiate aceon sates 981 1,477 1,800 2,658 3,275* 4,171 4,194 
Tulane ’ ee 1,163 1,350 1,252 1,704 938* 1,152 1,300 
Virginia ab apt remren cetera ecaccu 1,220 1,350 1,474 3,129 1,808 1,831 1,560* 
Wisconsin asain Ay BO 3,144 3,213 4,710 5,162 5,089 3,740* 

Total enrolment, un... ccc . 27,640 40,698 46,886 74,436 80,789 83,971 73,113 
Percentage of increase over 
OER erst cece eveeeeceaseceas ation 47 70 169 192 204 165 
* At the time the report was made, exact enrolment figures were not yet obtainable. The figure 


given is a close approximation made by the authorities of the institution itself. 


extent that these schools are representative, the 
totals of their enrolments indicate the general 
trend in summer school attendance for the nine- 
teen-year period 1913 to 1932. 

From 1913 to 1919 there was a substantial 
and relatively constant rate of increase. Then 
came the period of most rapid growth, 1919 to 
1923, Although the cause of this rapid develop- 
ment can not be identified with certainty, one 
interesting parallel may be pointed out. 

The period from 1917 to 1923 was one in 
which organized activity among the teachers of 
the nation began to assume new proportions. 
In 1918, reports as to membership in state 
education associations could be obtained from 
only twenty-four of the forty-eight states.® 
The combined membership in those states was, 
in round numbers, 125,000. By 1923 the mem- 
bership in state associations had grown to 


§See the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, 11: 58; February, 1922. 


436,392.4 In 1918, the membership of the Na- 
tional Education Association was approximately 
10,000. By 1923 it had grown to 130,000.5 
Growth in summer school attendance and in the 
membership rolls of teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations constitute two separate, but perhaps 
related, bits of evidence that the period 1917 to 
1923 was one of professional awakening. 

Following 1923, the trend in summer school 
attendance was steadily upward until 1931, but 
the rate of growth was less rapid. The only 
downward trend during the entire nineteen- 
year period occurred in 1932. It seems likely 
that this decrease was due almost entirely to 
current economic conditions and that in the 
future summer ‘school enrolments will equal or 
exceed the level reached in 1931. 

4 Journal of the National Education Association, 
12: 90; March, 1923. 

5 National Education Association. ‘‘Member- 


ship Chart, 1930.’? Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation. 
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ENROLMENT IN THE UNITED SraTEs, 1926-32 


Enrolment figures relating to summer school 
attendance throughout the United States during 
the past seven years are relatively complete. 
Since 1926 they have been reported annually, 
by states and for the nation, by the Research 
Division, National Education Association.® 
Chart I presents graphically the figures for the 





SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 to 1932* 


1932 358,131 
1031 1425,/00 

| 

| 

| 1930 421,435 

| 

| 

| 1920 414,824 

| 

| 1sza 409,34 

| 

| 1027 377,462 

} 

| 


oo 21980 


*Dased on enrolment reports obtained by the Research Division of the 
National Educetion Association, All schools listed in the Educetional 
Directory (published annually by the U. S, Office of Education) as having 
sumer sessions were asked to report. In 1926, reports were received from 
482 of the 661 schools listed, or 73 percent of them. In 1927, reports 
Were received from 596 of the 662 schools listed (90 percent); in 1928, 
from 616 of the 626 schools listed (98 percent); in 1929, from 662 out of 
671 (99 percent); in 1930, from 649 out of 657 (99 percent); in 1931, from 
625 out of 654 (95 percent); and in 1932, from 555 out of 565 (98 percent). 














entire United States. Because the data for 
1926 are somewhat less complete, that year is 
represented in the chart by a broken bar. With 
the exception of the report for 1926, the figures 
quoted approach 100 per cent. completeness. 

The complete figures presented here show the 
same trend as those for the twenty-three selected 
institutions during the six-year period, 1927-32; 
namely, a slight but constant upward trend to 
1931, followed by a sharp decline in 1932. 
The decrease is decidedly more pronounced for 
the country at large than for the twenty-three 
schools reported above. Approximately 100 
summer schools operating in 1931 were closed 
in 1932.7 

Figures produced in The Journal articles on 
which this summary is based show that approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. of all those who attend sum- 

6 Journal of the National Education Association, 
15: 254, November, 1926; 16: 257, November, 
1927; 17: 265, November, 1928; 18: 266, Novem- 
ber, 1929; 19: 272, November, 1930; 20: 298, 
November, 1931; 21: 258, November, 1932. 
7 See footnote accompanying Chart I. 
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mer schools enrol in teacher-training or educa- 
tion courses. Many others, of course, pursue 
content courses directly related to their work as 
teachers. The enrolment figures given in Chart 
I include prospective teachers and students with 
interests entirely outside the field of teaching 
as well as teachers in service, but the latter 
constitute a large percentage of the total group. 
If all persons attending summer schools in 1931 
had been teachers in service, 44.4 per cent. of 
the nation’s teachers would have been enrolled. 
All these facts show that summer schools devote 
a large proportion of their attention to teacher 
education, academic and professional. 


CoNCLUSION 

The foregoing survey of summer school en- 
rolments during the past few years indicates a 
wholesome interest on the part of classroom 
teachers in further professional training. Of 
course summer school attendance is only one of 
many methods which teachers employ in con- 
tinuous self-education. Teachers who continue 
their training during the regular school year by 
obtaining periodic leaves of absence and those 
who do extension work in connection with their 
regular duties are pursuing the same objectives 
as those who attend summer courses. There- 
fore, this review merely suggests one front upon 
which the profession has made important ad- 
vances. The record of professional develop- 
ment which it displays, however, is one in 
which every teacher can take just pride. 

Ivan A. Booker 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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